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DINO BUZZATI 


was born in Belluno on October 16, 1906. 
His career began in 1933 with Barnabo 
delle Montagne. He achieved world re- 
cognition with JI deserto dei Tartar: 
(1940), a novel which placed him among 
such writers as Kafka, Gogol, Hamsun. 
—tThis is the third story taken from 
Sessanta Racconti (Sixty Tales), Monda- 
dori 1958, winner of the Strega Prize, to 
appear in Chelsea with the gracious per- 
mission of the author, his publisher 
Arnoldo Mondadori, and their New York 
representative Natalia Danesi Murray. 


SEVEN COURIERS 


I set out to explore my father’s kingdom. Every day the 
distance between me and the city grows, and news reaches me 
less and less often. 

I was just over thirty when I set out. More than eight 
years have passed. Eight years, six months and two weeks, to 
he exact, of uninterrupted traveling. When I left, I thought 
that I would surely be at the frontier in a few weeks, but I 
kept coming upon new peoples and countries—everywhere men 
who spoke my language and said they were my subjects. 

Sometimes I think my geographer’s compass has gone wild 
and that while we thought we were heading due south, we were 
perhaps actually turning in circles, without getting any farther 
away from the capital; which may be why we still haven’t come 
to the frontier. 

Most of the time, though, I am tormented by the suspicion 
that there is no frontier. Perhaps the kingdom has no limits 
and no matter how far I go, I’ll never reach the end of it. 

I was already past thirty when I set out. Too late, perhaps. 
Those around me, even my closest friends, laughed at my project 
and said I was wasting the best years of my life. Only a few 
of the most faithful agreed to come with me. 

Although I was thoughtless—so much more than I am now— 
[I did want to keep in touch with my family during this journey. 
‘Therefore I chose the seven best riders from my escort to serve 
ine as couriers. 

Seven, I thought naively, might perhaps be something of an 
exaggeration. As time went by, I realized on the contrary that 
they were ridiculously few. Even though not one ever fell ill, 
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or into the hands of highway robbers, or off his horse. All 
seven have served me with unwavering devotion. I’ll never 
know how to reward them. 

To keep track more easily I named them in alphabetical 
order: Alessandro, Bartolomeo, Caio, Domenico, Ettore, Fede- 
rico, Gregorio. 

Not used to being so far away from home I dispatched the 
first courier, Alessandro, the evening of the second day, when 
we had already covered about eighty miles. The next evening, 
to keep up the continuity of communication, I dispatched the 
second one, and the third, the fourth, and so on, until the 
eighth evening, when Gregorio was sent out. The first had not 
yet returned. 

He caught up with us on the tenth evening, as we were 
pitching camp for the night in a valley where no one lived. 
Alessandro told me that he had not been able to ride as fast as 
we had ealeulated. I had thought that, with a first-rate mount 
and alone, he could have gone at twice our speed. Instead he 
was only able to go one and a half times as fast: sixty miles a 
day, while we did forty. But not more. 

The same with the others. Bartolomeo left for the city on 
the third evening of our journey and did not come back before 
the fifteenth. Caio left on the fourth and came back on the 
twenty-first. I soon discovered that, if I multiplied our days 
of travel by five, I would get the date of the next courier’s 
return. 

The farther we got away from the capital, the longer the 
couriers’ trips. After we had been on the road for fifty days, 
the interval between couriers grew noticeably longer. At first 
one would come back to the camp every five days. Suddenly 
it was every twenty-five days. The city’s voice grew thinner; 
whole weeks passed without a word of news. 

After six months —we had already crossed the Fasani 
mountains—the interval between couriers increased to a good 
four months. The news they brought me sounded far away; 
in crumpled envelopes, with damp spots sometimes, from the 
nights the bearer had spent out in the open. 

We traveled on. I tried in vain to tell myself that the 
clouds overhead were no different from the clouds of my ehild- 
hood; that the sky spanning my faraway city was the same blue 
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dome above me, the same air, breeze, birds’ voices. But in 
reality the clouds, the sky, the air, the wind and the birds 
seemed new and other to me and I felt like a stranger. 

Onward! Onward! We met some wayfarers in the plains 
who told me that the border was not far. I exhorted my men 
to cut down on their rest. I talked away their beginning dis- 
couragement. 

Already four years had gone by since I set out. What 
endless effort. My city, my house, my father had become 
strangely remote. I almost doubted their existence. Tiwenty 
long months of silence and loneliness now lay between the 
couriers’ returns. They brought me curious, time-yellowed let- 
ters full of forgotten names and stilted locutions. Feelings I 
could no longer understand. The next morning, after a single 
night’s rest, while we broke camp, the courier took off again in 
the opposite direction, carrying my letters to the city. Letters 
I had prepared long in advance. 

Eight years and six months have gone hy. I was dining 
alone in my tent tonight when Domenico came in, still smiling, 
in spite of his exhaustion. I had not seen him in almost seven 
years. And all this time he had sat in the saddle, changed 
horses endlessly, rode through woods, across fields and deserts, 
to bring me that batch of envelopes I have had no desire to open. 
He has already gone to sleep. Tomorrow at dawn he’ll start 
back once more. 

For the last time. I have ecaleulated that if all goes well 
and I continue in my direction and Domenico in his, it will be 
thirty-four years before I see him again. 

By then I’ll be seventy-two. But I’ve been feeling tired. 
and probably I’ll die before then. And I’ll never see Domenico 
again. 

Thirty-four years from now (maybe even sooner, much sooner) 
Domenico will suddenly come upon the camp lights and wonder 
why I covered so little ground in all those years. As tonight, 
he’ll enter my tent, bringing letters yellow with years, filled 
with absurd, long-sinee buried events; but he will stop on the 
threshold, seeing me lie motionless on my cot, two soldiers with 
torches guarding my death. 

Ride, Domenico. Ride away. Don’t say that I’m cruel. 
Carry my last greetings to the city where I was born. You are 
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my living link with a world to which I too once belonged. The 
last couriers told me that things have changed back there. That 
my father is dead. That the Crown has passed to my elder 
brother. That they think me lost. That high stone palaces 
have been built where the oaks stood, under which I used to 
play. And yet, it’s still my homeland. 

You are my ultimate link with them, Domenico. The fifth 
courier —who should come back, God willing, in a year and 
eight months from now— will not leave for the city again. 
There won’t be enough time for him to come back. After you, 
there will be silence, Domenico, unless I finally reach the longed- 
for frontier. But the more I advance, the more convineed I 
become that there is no frontier. 

At least not in the sense we were taught to imagine. No 
dividing walls, no separating valleys, no mountains that block 
the passage. Probably I’ll pass the frontier unawares ; continue 
my way without knowing that I have passed it. 

That is why I don’t want Ettore, or the other couriers after 
him, to start out again for the capital, after they’ve come back. 
I want them to ride ahead of me, and tell me what to expect. 

For quite some time now a strange new anguish seizes me in 
the evenings, and it is no longer the regret of renounced pleas- 
ures, as it was when I first started out. It is impatience rather, 
to discover the unknown lands ahead of me. 

I have been noticing —and I haven't yet told anyone— every 
day, as I slowly approach my improbable goal, I have been 
noticing a strange light that radiates from the sky. A light such 
as never appeared to me before, not even in dreams; and the 
plants we pass, the mountains and rivers we cross, seem to be 
made of a different substance from those at home, and the air 
is full of omens I cannot define. 

Tomorrow morning, new hope will draw me forward, toward 
those unexplored mountains already draped in the shadows of 
night. Once more I’il break camp, while Domenico disappears 
at the horizon, in the opposite direction, to take my useless 
message to the ever receding city. 


Translated by Ursule Molinaro 


SALVATORE QUASIMODO 


born in Sicily (1901), has been a con- 
sistent contributor to periodicals, a dis 
tinguished translator, and a poet whose 
literary awards culminated in the Nobel 
Prize of 1959. First American publica- 
tion with permission of the author. 


TO AN ENEMY POET 
for Giuseppe Marotta 


When I was a boy I used to stretch out 

on the straw-colored sand of Gela’s shore 

next to the ancient sea of Greece with many dreams 
gripped in my fist and in my heart. There 
exiled Aeschlyus paced out disconsolate verses; 

in that burnt gulf, the eagle saw him, 

and that was his final day. You, Man of the North, 
who want me shrunken or dead, you can hope: 

the mother of my father will reach one hundred 
with the new spring. Hope: that tomorrow 

your rain-yellowed skull won’t be my toy. 


Translated by Margo and Anthony Viscusi 


Il falso e vero verde, Milano: Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1956 
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CANDIDA FOCE 


CHELSEA 


Candida foce 
su cui posa in gioco 
una mano non mia, dimenticata. 


Male anche la neve; 
silenzio pit staneo 
il erollo di foglie mature. 


Tardi nel cuore, e ogni cosa 
forma che duole immobile, 
e un altro volto vita da lasciare. 


Un vento bianca questa morte 
sollevi 
la terra il suono di fontane. 


This poem was not included in Salvatore Quasimodo’s book Oboe sommerso, but 
appcared in a French translation by Armand Gilbert in Mirages, 1933, and in the 
original in La Situazione, Udine, 1958. 
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WHITE RIVERMOUTH 


White rivermouth 
and on it plays 
a hand, not mine, forgotten. 


Evil also the snow; 
a wearier silence 
the falling of ripe leaves. 


Late in the heart, all things 
a shape that hurts with silence, 
another face another life to shed. 


Let a wind raise this 
white death, 
the earth the mumble of fountains. 


Translated by UM 








VITTORIO SERENI 


was born (1913) in Luino, Varese. 
World War II took him to Greece and 
Algeria, where he was a prisoner ior 
two years. He is editorial director of 
Mondadori in Milan. 


THE GIRL FROM ATHENS 


Day becomes a sigh 

and all Attica a shadow. 

And like a flash that strikes the blind 
spinning fleeing windows 

your face comes on, down there 

from the ring of the lamp you light 
under the evening icon. 

But here, 
where the quarry from the last hunt 
drops seareer and searecer 
into the bushes along the frontier. 
Oh, how the purity 
of your speech garbles, 
retreats into twisted Cyrillic. 

How dim you have become. 
You can’t stay here, you’re lost 
in the roar of the night train. 


* % * 


Soon I’ll be the aghast wanderer 

who ventured out into foggy time. 
Feeble flights, names now still with death 
notes crumble, one by one, 

break away from the chorus, sombre scraps 
of a wasted stay : Kaidari, 

a bitter-sweet halfmoon 

of olive trees in my lazy 

memory or those 

perplexed boats in the Pireaus wind. 

And all one’s sighs and sounds 

sucked into the fog. 
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Because the wheel has turned since then 
today a friendly fleet cruises offshore, 

the fruit of anguish ripens late, 

first fruits to others, not to you, 

despinis. 

Who sleeps, sleeps in the mountain 

snows among the darling dead. 

And you rise up with them, through them you speak : 
—I want a flag made 

of my loud torture 

laequered with my tears, 

I want a country where 

the anthem that choked me sings, 

light with greening years, 

where the sirens that pleughed my nights 
echo 

with piety and hope and qualms. 


* % * 
Far apart, we walk toward each other. 
And sometimes we seem to be 
walking together, despinis, in a sun 
as bright on the defeated 
in the living gardens of Attica. 


And your memory keeps sprouting shoots. 


Translated by UM 


Diario d’Algeria, Firenze: Vallecchi Editore, 1947 
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MEAN TIME 


Worms in the woodwork, 

thirst obscenely lasting 

and where love was the leprosy 

of peeling walls in bankrupt buildings : 
a jagged city horizon. 

Why aren’t the welders coming 

why are the plumbers late? 

But it’s not sloppy city service, 

it’s time that died and should be dug in fast. 
And you, how many years to catch on: 
too many to know for sure. 


1945-46 


La Situazione, Udine, September 1958 
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NELO RISI 


born (1920) in Milan, is a non-practic- 
ing physician. For at least ten years 
he has worked with film documentaries 
He lives in Rome. 


ON THE RIVER | WATCH 


On the river I wateh purple 
passages go by with their black sails 
the drug and poison 

turning in the swirls 

of our years. 

What paste 

what gelatine 

what crumbling clay 

and how much spitile 

to cement the incommunicable. 


| AM LEARNING TO UNLOVE 


I am learning to unlove, 

the engine in reverse 

full speed for prudence, 
Even if the sky comes down 
it won’t blot out 

yet never stayed so hidden 
so downcast. 

Like the cuttlefish on guard 
that wrings and spends itself 
I know the trick of seuttling 
at my own cost 

into the darkness. 


Translated by Sonia Daiziss and Alfredo de Palchi 


il contromemoriale, Milano: Scheiwiller, 1957. 
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LEONARDO SINISGALLI 


was born (1908) in Lucania, studied 
mathematics and engineering and 
founded the review La Civiltad delle 
Macchine. His works include books on 
the mathematical sciences as well as 
several volumes of poetry. 


VIA VELASCA 


The tread of so many years 

has almost sunk the street 

narrow beyond belief. 

This is my own delicious hour: 

I call back the evening when in the 
dim light, all sounds extinguished, 
a ery spoke my name in a dream and 
left. The street winds on, day is 
distilled from the rooftops: 

this tender hour tunes in my heart. 
The light is only a reluctant 

wisp, a gleam: inside the glass bowl 
a fish grows bright. 


Vidi le Muse, Milano: Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1943 
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DIARY ON A HANDKERCHIEF’S EDGE 


1 

Like your wavering look 

the blood moves at the nape 
of your neck where flows 
backward the marvel 

your combing reveals. 


2 

In my hand the shape 
of your heart, reminder 
of when you were here 
in the hand that I bite. 


3 

The butterfly encumbering 

your sky each evening 

with its shadow’s 

briefness, lights on your shoulder 
to look like a rose. 


4 

Your spotless soul 

and indolent angel’s 
nature! Burning flamelike 
your ear of a tigress 

rests against my cheek. 


5 

The fiery flower 
spills over the gardens. 
You touch the branches. And sink 
in the grove of shadows, the darkness 
you love. 


Translated by Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi 


I Nuovi Campi Elisi, Milano; Arnoldo Mondadori, Editore, 1947 








BARTOLO CATTAFI 


was born in Sicily (1922). He studied 
law but never practiced. He now lives 
in Milano. 


THE AGAVE 


Forsake the sands of Sicily, the musie and honey 
of Arabs and Hellenes, 

break the sweet ties, this drowsy 

milk of roots, 

go down to the sea O somnolent queen 

green beast with arms of sorrow 

like him who is ready for the crossing; in the great 
cities, in the snows, in the wood, in the desert 
there are caravans walking on forever; 

travel along with the cold 

soul of seagulls 

with the sprouting heart with the pregnant fish 
that enriches the farthest net 

and the most slow hand of God 

that came winging from a nest of fog. 
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SAILING FROM GREENWICH 


One always sails from Greenwich 
from the zero marked on every map and in this 
gray mild color of England. 

Bag and baggage, all the bright 
hopes of youth at the prow, 
disdaining the tabulated numbers 
the calculations that click smooth 
like doorlocks loosened by 
harmonious oil, in a precise 

prison. 

Too many are prey wandering among 
the fires of the Isles, and ships offshore, 
full to the brim, portly, made 

to be boarded by the crew 

that swarmed to the Tropics 

under a pledge tu capture 

the fierce and difficult dreams, 

And seaweed, whitecaps, 

the blue background where 

‘the gull of memory goes fishing 

set beside the gray 

dilated color 

of the eyes, the heart, the mind, 
austral bird-dung for the surviving 
seeds of the world. 


1953 


Translated by Glaueco Cambon 


Le mosche del meriggio, Milano: Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1959 








ROCCO SCOTELLARO 


was born (1923) near Matera. After a 
political youth, he became mayor of his 
town and later was imprisoned for his 
political activities. He died at thirty. 


MALLOW-WARM 


There is left the fragrance 

of your flesh in my bed. 

It has a warmth like the mallow 
that we store up to dry 

against the ills of winter. 


E’ fatto Giorno, Milano: Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1954 


THE ADIGE ROARS 


Have you noticed how over the Trentine mountains 
the wind plays its thieving games 

on men as they quietly talk 

under the bell-towers? 

The streets are lacerated wounds. 

The Adige comes roaring this side of the barrier. 
This is the foreign land 

of the friars in white, 

the high peaks of snow. 

Here melancholy may die of fatigue 

since here I have lost myself and my ery 

freezes to ice in the cage of the chair-lift. 


Translated by Thomas GQ. Bergin 


Quarta generazione, Editrice Magenta, 1954 
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DAVID MARIA TUROLDO 


was born (1916) in Friuli. This poet- 
priest has taught philosophy at the 
Catholic University of Urbino. 


LOVE AND DEATH 


But when I pass from death into life, 

I already know I shall have to agree with you, O Lord. 
And this sea of days 

will be as a speck in my memory. 

Then I shall understand 

how beautiful were the psalms of the evening; 
and the dew that unseen you scattered 

on meadows with delicate hands at night. 

I shall remember the lichen 

that one day you spread 

over the crumbling wall of the convent : 
then I shall see it as a gigantic tree 
covering the ruins. Then I shall hear again 
the sweetness of morning bells 

that awakened such melancholy in me 

at every encounter with the light. 

Then I shall know with what patience 

you waited for me; and with what love 
you prepared me for marriage. 

And death refused to take me. 

I wept from my loneliness 

but you fed on it. 

Never did my heart intone a song of joy, 
dazed by the fragrance of things created. 
Every voice of love was a sob. Instead 

it was You I smelled in my flesh, 

You hidden in every desire, 

O Infinite, who weighed on my embraces. 
The same quiver, or storm, on the surface 
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DAVID MARIA TUROLDO — ALFONSO GATTO 


oi the sea as within the waves of the chalice. 

You were everywhere. And while the kisses of others 
stopped at the mouth, 

I ate You at every dawn. 

And why then, why then, 

was I so sad? 


Translated by Margo and Anthony Viscusi 


Gli occhi miei lo vedranno, Milano: Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1955 


ALFONSO GATTO 


born (1909) in Salerno, went from book- 
selling to journalism to teaching. For a 
time he edited Campo di Marte, a maga 
zine he launched with Vasco Pratolini. 


ANNIVERSARY 


I remember those days: in the unknowable 
morning when we would be awakened only 

by the terror of having survived alone, 

I would hear the sky like a dead voice. 

And already the light 

surrendered by the dying to the windowpanes 
would touch my forehead, on my hair 

would leave the mark of its eternal sleep. 

A human ery at least — not even that, 
nothing to reach our ears — only the snow— 
and all were alive to weep behind that wall, the silence 
would drink up the river of earth’s sorrow. 


Oh, Europe frozen in her heart 

will find no warmth any more; alone, with the dead 
who love her forever, she will be white 

without boundaries, united by the snow. 


Nuove poesie, Milano: Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1950 
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DEATHWARD TO THE VILLAGES 


A child of mirth going towards the trail 
of long-invoked daylight 

{ shall be dead in the game of villages : 
before night falls 

from door to door one feels 

the fresh peace of the sea, rustling. 


The child of mirth where he dies 

in his ery creates night 

and in the stillness finds a white smell 
of mother, the light 

likeness of her face. 


A warm shame lingers on his forehead, 
at rare 

voices he returns 

along the doors to hear 

the village sung on the carts. 


Poesie, Firenze: Vallecchi Editore, 1943 


Translated by Glauco Cambon 
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ALFREDO DE PALCHI 


a voluntary exile, has appeared in 
Italian and American reviews. He is 
poetry co-editor of this magazine and 
has collaborated with S.R. in transla- 
tions of many contemporary Italian 
poets for The Atlantic, Poetry, QRL, 
Transatlantic Review, Virginia Quarterly 
Review, and the Italian section of Ban- 
tam anthologies. 


GL! OCCHIALI 


Nel cortile di mia madre 
l’ombra del gelso in iiquido verde 
d’estate colava le calma 

di soprassalto 
arroventata nell’albero gonfio 
dall’assalto del gatto 
che la trasfigur6é in alato 
uragano 


Sul viso di lei 
i neri occhiali 

due macchie 
che mi celavano il taglio dei pensieri 
guizzante per gli occki ad ala 
ombrosa — guardava me 
mani alla fronte 
che nel bitume di foglie scrutavo 
il passero addentato -— nel becco 
il rosso tragico 
senza strido; 1’iridi 
chiedevano alla vita 
una parte di pieta 
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ALFREDO DE PALCHI 


BLACK GLASSES 


In our yard 
the shadow of a mulberry tree 
trickled through the liquid green 
this summer calm 

suddenly 
blown up hot 
by the cat’s assault 
a plumed hurricane, 
transfiguration 


On my mother’s face 
her glasses gloomed 

two stains 
hid the cut of her thought 
past her eyelids darting 
like a skittish wing — 
she looked at me 
who from my hands’ vizor 
hunted the bituminous leaves 
for the gnawed sparrow, 
its beak open to no cry 
a sorrow of red, 
the pupil that would ask of life a 
share of mercy 
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Per gioco mi posi 

gli oechiali, e sotto lacrime 

d’infante — impalato misuravo la paura 
agonizzante 

che da piccola, fragile corpo di piume, 
si trasformava immensa 

precipizio senza sperauza 


La vita vidi che 
vivisezionava la vita 


Ora porto sempre i suoi neri 

oechiali per notare privo d’inganni e colori 
cid che sta intorno 

senza frode 

smorto e sporeo 


DUE POESIE 


Il pensiero, lana 
contro Vemozicni, é libero 
se oltre é la mente 


se oltre l’iminagine 

l’albero é vita d’albero 
impalato alla sua fibra 

e, assorbita l’imperfetta luce, 
nell’ombra propria si muove. 





S’abbatte il pugno sul 
formicolio totale 

della natura: ¢ 
sofferenza questo gesto 
sulla vorace indifesa 
degl’insetti e 

di me. 
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Just for a joke I tried 
the glasses on 
and under 
the patches, bled 
a child’s tears — stiffly appraised 
the terror 
that transformed smai!ness 
feather and frail bone 
into enormity 
cliff without hope 


1 watched life on life perform 
vivisection 


Wearing henceforth her darkness 
I note without color and illusion 
all that surrounds me 

dimmed of its guile 

dying and dirty 


TWO POEMS 


Thought, a knife 
against passions, is free 
if outside the mind — 


if outside the image 

the tree is the life of trees 
impaled on its form, 
gorged on imperfect light 
moves in its own shadow. 


A fist falls on the 

total swarming 

of nature: a gesture 
of pain 

for the helpless greeds 
of inseets and 

my own. 


Translated by SR 
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Dietro una misteriosa cittadella meecanica, abbarbicata su una 
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Vasco Pratolini Lo seialo 2 volumi lire 3000 
Sogni, passioni e smarrimenti di personaggi indimenticabili, 
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Ignazio Silone La volpe e le ecamelie lire 1000 
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A SELECTION OF 
must read 
ITALIAN NOVELS 


DINO BUZZATI Il grande ritratto lire 1000 
A chilling truth hides inside a mysterious mechanical fortress 
hung on a mountain. 


VASCO PRATOLINI Lo scialo 2 vols lire 3000 
Dreams, passions, confusions through tweniy dramatic years 
in the lives of some unforgettable characters against the back- 
drop of the Florentine middle elass. 


IGNAZIO SILONE La volne e le camelie lire 100° 
Along the Swiss-Italian border, a treacherous match of men 
against men, pursuers and pursued. 


MARIO SOLDATI Il vero Silvestri lire 1000 
A man of rare moral rectitude, or a hellborn cynic? An impar- 
tial analysis of the human conscience. 


SAVERIO STRATI Mami vuote lire 1000 
A tough and tortured adolescence among Calabrese shepherds, 
miners, and bandits around 1910. 
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Short stories and short plays in various 
magazines (Zero Anthology, Noonday, 


Midstream, Swank, etc. and_ over 
WBAI New York and KPFI San Fran- 
cisco. The Tourniquet was first per- 


formed at the York Theatre, New York, 
in April 1961, with Ruth Sorrell as 
NAN and Mary Hara as THE NUN; 
directed by Roberts Blossom; set by 
Roger Sammis. Produced by Richard 
Barr’s Theatre Workshop 1961. 


THE TOURNIQUET 


is a circular play. It could be picked up at any point in the 
dialogue, if led back te that point, and again and again, with 
more bottles, paper knives, revolvers piling up on the carpet 
and NAN gradually stripping to the waist, tossing her clothes 
over the back of one of the chairs. 
Two sides of one woman stalking each other without end: 
NAN —dumpy, sagging, with luxurious disheveled, 
hair. Weak, brandy-loving 
put loving, desperately loving her well- 
combed, moderate, virtuous side 





THE NUN 
whom she painstakingly kills each time she 
she reaches for the bottle. 


It is intended to be plaved by one actress, alternating two 
masks: passionate self-indulgence and exasperating restraint. 


The Setting : 

A beautifully furnished doctor’s office. Thick 
wall-to-wall carpet, and on it, an empty brandy bottle, a paper 
knife, a revolver. A wide desk, carefully polished, with roses 
in a rare vase; a glass, a paper knife. Before the desk, two 
high wing-chairs facing each other. A wet coat is thrown over 
the back of the right chair. A tall antique clock, permanently 
set at nine. 

The entire width of the wall behind the desk is 
taken up by a window. It is raining, a steady November rain, 
and it continues to rain, softly and evenly, throughout the play. 
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THE NUN 


lies sprawled in the wing-chair at left. Her head is tilted at 
an odd angle. Her eyes stare. She has just been strangled. 


NAN 


is sitting on the edge of the wing-chair at right with the wet 
eoat in back of her. She is drinking from a bottle of brandy. 
After a while she holds the bottle to the light, turns it upside 
down over a glass on the edge of the desk. When she realizes 
that the bottle is empty, she shrugs and tosses it on the earpet 
where it lands with a dull thud, next to a revolver and a 
paper-knife. 

She straightens herself and slowly walks behind the desk. Her 
movements are heavy. She is drunk, but not staggering. She 
leans her forehead against the window pane and watches the 
rain for a moment. She sighs. 


I feel so free! 

(Pause) 
I am free, even if they come and put me in jail. But they won’t. 
I bet they won’t. I don’t interest them now. 
(To audience) Don’t stare at me like that. I’m beyond re- 
proach. I’m no longer punishable. One has to have a conscience 
to be punishable. I’ve killed mine. 

(Pause) 
Don’t stare, I tell you. Yow’re not my conscience. My con- 
science is dead. I just killed her. Strangled her with my own 
hands. Don’t you see her? There. In that chair, that untidy 
pile of rags. 
You don’t recognize her, do you? She used to be so trim. Now 
she looks almost like me, sprawled out and messy. Only, she’s 
dead and I’m alive. All the more alive since she’s dead... 
(Softly) Her name was Nan, just like mine. But I called her 
The Nun. She was like a nun, mild and composed and married 
to her profession. It used to drive me erazy. 

(Pause) 
I loved her. At first I was humble. I offered her all I had: 
my body. It was still a good body then. I wanted her to take 
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it, to confuse it with hers, so that I could become she, the other 
Nan whom I admired. 
She smiled, mild and self-possessed, pretending not to under- 
stand. 
(Harshly) Well, she won’t smile again! 

(Pause) 
T didn’t know I’d have to strangle her. I bought a revolver, 
on purpose, just for her. I wanted to do a tidy job, from a 
distance . . . without having to touch her, 
It didn’t work... 
Even a knife was too far away. I had to feel her neck collapse 
under my fingers... 
It’s done now. I’m free. It’s nine o'clock, and still raining... 

(Pause) 
(Dreamily) It was raining when I rang her bell... 

(The door bell rings.) 

My day was well chosen. The Nun never goes out in the rain. 
She watches it from her window, high and dry, while the others 
get wet. I know her habits. I was sure to find her, sure she’d 
open, if only I kept ringing long enough. 


(The door bell rings without interruption. 
The strangled woman slowly rises from her 
chair and sleep-walks over to the window 
where she stands and looks at the rain. 
The door bel! stops ringing.) 


When she finally let me in, she rushed right back to her window. 
The rain was streaming down the glass. ‘Look,’ she said, ‘isn’t 
it beautiful?’ 


THE NUN 


(in a toneless voice). . Look. Isn’t it beautiful? (Her voice 
gradually gains foree.) I love this room when it rains. I feel 
like a plant in a florist’s window, looking out and dreaming the 
street . . . 

NAN 


(Flatly) Sorry to disturb your rain dream. 
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THE NUN 






Oh, never mind. It’s my own fault. The door bell. I shouldn’t 
have answered it. I should have shut it off. But I expected 
no one. This is not my hour of consultation. 


NAN 


(Flatly) I know, I’m not a patient. 
THE NUN 


(Turns from the window and faces her visitor for the first 
time) Nan! 
NAN 


Indeed! You do recognize me after all! ® 


THE NUN 


1 never expected to see you again. I thought you were on the 
cther side of the ocean. When did you come back? 


NAN 


Last night. But don’t flatter yourself. It’s not friendship that 
brought me here. I came because I hate you. 
(Pause) 
You look surprised. You can’t imagine why anyone should hate 
you. You, the kind doctor with her mild, healing hands and 
her mild advice. And I least of all! I, your namesake, that 
poor little Nan whom you helped so much. 
Why, you literally picked me off the street! You gave me a 
job, right here, in your own beautiful surroundings where I 
eould profit just from looking at the walls. ( 
You were so kind. And I was a fool. 
When I think that I was actually grateful to you when I dis- 
covered that I wasn’t pregnant... 
That’s what I came to you for, remember? On a day like this 
..almost seven years ago. It was pouring. My coat was ( 
soaked... 


Xt 
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THE NUN 


(Putting her hand on Nan’s suit sleeve) Won’t you take it off? 
It’s so wet. You'll eateh cold... 


NAN 


(With an ugly laugh) Youll eateh evld. You’ll get a head- 
ache. Calm yourself, my dear. Think of your blood pressure. 
(She tears off the suit jacket and tosses it over the back of the 
wing-chair at right, on top of her wet coat. Sitting down in 
wing-chair at right.) How considerate you are. How pro- 
fessionally coneerned. The doctor in you. Such a handy 
shield to hide the heart you haven’t got. 

When you broke mine, you reached for my wrist and felt my 
pulse, 

Ah, you haven’t changed a bit. But 7 have changed. Look at 
my face! See how ugly I’ve beeome...because of you...Those 
bags and wrinkles, it’s you who put them there... 

(Sereaming) Why don’t you look at me? You’re not afraid? 


THE NUN 


You still have your beautiful hair... 


NAN 


My halo. Isn’t that what you used to eall it? (She laughs. 
Whisper) Shall I tell you my secret? It’s aleohol that makes 
my hair grow thick. 

(Flat, loud voice) You wouldn’t happen to have some, would 
you? I’d like a drink. 


THE NUN 


(Stoops and opens a side door in her desk. She takes out a 
glass and places it next to the empty glass on the edge of the 
desk. Then she takes out a bottle of brandy, walks around the 
desk, sits down in the wing-chair at left and uncorks the bottle.) 
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NAN 


(Takes the bottle from her and pours herself a drink) Thanks. 
Won’t you join me? 


THE NUN 
(Smiles and shakes her head) 
NAN 
No? Not even a toast to my return? Seven years is a long 


time. Not everybody cares enough to come back after seven 
years. (She drinks; holds out her glass) Here. Have a sip. 


THE NUN 
(Smiling) No, thank you, Nan. I don’t drink. 
NAN 
Forgive me. You have principles. You don’t touch the stuff... 


especially not from my glass. Must I tell the eminent doctor 
that aleohol disinfects? (She laughs) 


THE NUN 


(Smiling) It’s not a principle, Nan. It’s the taste. I don’t 
like the taste. 


NAN 


(With affectation, mimicking the doctor’s speech) Of course. 
Of course. You do not like the taste. (In her normal voice) 
But you don’t blame those who do. You’re so understanding. 
Why, you even hand them a bottle when they ask for one! Let 
them drink, if they wish. (She drinks and refills her glass) 
Let them get drunk. (She drinks and refills her glass) You 
just sit and make notes. 
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(Pause) 


People are experiments to you. The drunker they get, the more 
revealing, isn’t that right doctor? (Whisper) When they’re 
quite out of control, you take over. You put a sterilized feather 
down their throat and you scratch and tickle until they vomit 
their soul. What do you eare, as long as they don’t soil your 
carpet? 


THE NUN 


Really, Nan. 
NAN 


Yes, really. (Grinning) Does it hurt to hear the truth for a 
change, instead of telling it to others? 


THE NUN 


The truth doesn’t hurt me... I admit, I have meddled some- 
times. The temptation to help is great, when you are a doctor, 
to help against the patient’s will. But 1 don’t meddle any more. 
It’s useless. That’s why I gave you the brandy when you asked 
for it. Only, you shouldn’t hate me for drinking it... 


NAN 
(Drinks) 
THE NUN 
It’s your hatred that hurts. 
NAN 


(Laughing) You flatter me. How could my hatred affect you? 
THE NUN 


(Sadly) I always thought you were my friend. 


—__  - ——ce 


— peed 


ou? 
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(Hotly) Ohno! Not your friend. I loved you once. That’s 
something else entirely. 

You poisoned my love with your bland, medicinal friendship. 
You made me hate you. 

For seven years I’ve hated you every day... 


THE NUN 


(Sadly) Why, Nan? What have I done to you? 
NAN 


Nothing. Nothing at all. You never did anything, never asked 
any questions. 

(Pause. She drinks) 
I remember how I admired your tact when you didn’t question 
me about the father of that child I thought I was going to have. 
Your tact! (She laughs bitterly) I hadn’t realized your in- 
difference then, your well-bred, selfish indifference. 
I was innocent. I was asleep. But you, with your conceited 
experience, didn’t you see that I was falling in love with you? 
Why didn’t you stop me, if you didn’t want my love? Why 
didn’t you send me away? 


THE NUN 


(Sadly) I wanted to help you. 
NAN 


(Screaming) What right had you to help me, if you didn’t 
love me? 

(Pause. She drinks) 
Besides, you didn’t help me. You never committed yourself. 
Every gesture was always up to me; my own decision. You left 
my whole life up to me! 


(Shouting) I almost killed myself, because of you! 
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THE NUN 


I’m glad you didn’t. 


NAN 


Why? Would you have felt responsible? (Pitifully) In that 
ease I’m sorry that I didn’t... 


THE NUN 


Suicide is murder, Nan. 


NAN 


I see. JZ would have been responsible. Dead, but responsible. 
(She laughs) 

Bodies are sacred to you. That’s why you never touched mine, 
except that first day, with rubber gloves. 

(She drinks) 

I understand... I understand perfectly. Bodies are essential 
to the vivisection of the soul... 

(Sereaming) That’s why I wanted to die! To deprive you of 
your guinea pig. 


THE NUN 


(Sadly) I only wanted to help you. 


NAN 


I thought that myself, at first. When you asked me to become 
your secretary, I believed you were actually asking me! (She 
laughs) I didn’t know that I was one of your many ‘‘good 
deeds’’, an anonymous stray girl whom the charitable doctor 
was pushing back on the right path...(Hissing) a rather handy 
good deed, since your assistant had left you just the day before 
...(She drinks) 


Th) 
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THE NUN 
(Sadly) I thought you were happy to work with me. 
NAN 


(Outraged) Happy! I’m no nurse. I hate sick people! 

(A pause. She drinks) 
(Soberly) Yes, I was happy. Happy to be near you. I would 
have become anything you wanted me to be, even virtuous. (She 
laughs) 
(Flatly) You asked me to become your secretary... 


(Pause) 
(Soberly) I tried, at first. I really tried. Perhaps, if you had 
noticed me, from time to time. But you only noticed my mis- 
takes. Everything was more important than I was, especially 
your ugly patients... 
(Pause. She drinks) 

That’s why I began inventing those dreadful tales about myself. 
My stealing. The drugs. The old man who undressed me in 
my room... I thought I could shock you into noticing me. 


THE NUN 


(Beaming) I knew you were lying. I never believed you were 
evil. 


NAN 


You couldn’t afford to believe me ‘‘unworthy’’. It would have 
spoiled your charity. 

(Pause) 
Still, you believed me enough to fire me... 


THE NUN 


I never fired you, Nan. You simply stopped coming to work 
one day. I had to replace you. 
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T stayed away to make you think I was ill, since you found sick 
people so fascinating. I wanted you to come to my bed... 


THE NUN 


(Interrupting) I tried, Nan. You refused to let me see you. 


NAN 


Not the first time, remember? The first time I lay waiting, all 
perfumed and eager for your visit. You talked remedies to my 
landlady and felt my pulse. 


THE NUN 


(Nodding) I remember: it was rapid, but there seemed to be 
nothing seriously wrong with you. 


NAN 
(Mimicking her) There was nothing seriously wrong with me, 
except that I failed to seduce you. It was my last attempt, 
almost frank, it was so desperate. — But of course the vir- 


tuous Nun didn’t understand... or pretended not to... She 
preferred to see me kill myself. (She drinks) 


THE NUN 
1’m so glad you didn’t 
NAN 
Are you? I’m glad myself, now. Absence is much better than 


death, much more effective. If I were dead, I couldn’t be so 
sure of coming back to haunt you, after seven years... 


THE NUN 


(Smiles) 


ill 


be 


1e, 


ir- 
he 


an 
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(Rummaging in her handbag) I’ve even brought you some- 
thing... 


THE NUN 
(Smiles expectantly) 
NAN 


(Pulls a revolver out of her bag and points it at The Nun) A 
nice little present to make you repent. For people like you, 
there’s only one type of remorse: fear! 


THE NUN 


(Quietly) Don’t shoot me, Nan. If you shoot me, you’ll have 
to do all the repenting yourself. 


NAN 


(Laughing) Oh no, I shan’t! Aren’t you my conscience, the 
prompter of my act? Is the puppet sorry when it breaks its 
string? Wasn’t it that very same string that directed the arm 
to break it? No, my little Nun. I shall not repent. 

(Pause) 
But you’re quite right. I’m not going to shoot you. Shooting 
is much too impersonal. 
(She gets up, throws the revolver on the carpet —where it lands 
next to the first revolver, the first paperknife and the first empty 
brandy bottle— and snatches an identical paperknife from the 
desk. She stands before The Nun, holding the paperknife at 
her throat) 


THE NUN 


(Sits very erect; trying to smile) Nan! This is absurd! Drop 
that silly paperknife! 
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NAN 


As you wish. (She throws the paperknife on the carpet, pre- 
tending to obey. Slowly she walks around The Nun’s chair, 
stands behind it, caressing The Nun’s hair lovingly) 


THE NUN 
(Shivers) 
NAN 


You’re shivering. (She laughs quietly) 
(Amorously) I used to shiver like that when I dreamed that 
you touched me. And now I’m touching you, and you shiver, 
and I am ealm... 

(Pause) 
(Changed tone) I’ve never felt so calm... (She grips The 
Nun’s neck and begins to strangle her) 


THE NUN 
(Makes choking noises) 
NAN 
Your skin feels so soft... (She presses harder) 
THE NUN 


(Gestures wildly, like a patient in a dentist’s chair, trying to 
stop the drill. Then, suddenly, she collapses) 


NAN 


(Lets go of The Nun’s neck and begins to laugh. She stands 
and laughs for several seconds, then she sits down again on the 
edge of the wing-chair at right, reaches for the brandy bottle 
and drinks. After a while, she holds the bottle to the light, 
tilts it upside down over her glass. When she realizes that it is 
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empty, she shrugs and throws it on the carpet. She straightens 
herself up and walks slowly, heavily behind the desk. She leans 
her forehead against the window pane and watches the rain for 
a moment. — She sighs) 
I feel so free! 

(Pause) 
It’s nine o’clock, and still raining... 

(Pause) 
(Dreamily) It was raining when I rang her bell... 
(The door bell begins to ring, and does not stop ringing until 
the curtain falls) 


BLAISE CENDRARS 


prolific poet and a world traveller born 
in Paris in 1887, died there last year. 
These two poems are used by permission 
of Les Editions Denoél, Paris. 


ORION 


It is my star 
It has the shape of a hand 
It is my hand risen to the heavens 
All through the war I saw Orion through a bunker hole 
When the Zeppelins came to bombard Paris they always 
eame from Orion 
I have it today above my head 
The great pole pierces the palm of this hand that ought to suffer 
As my mashed hand makes me suffer pierced by an 
unending harpoon 
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ECRIRE 


My typewriter beats in a cadence 

It rings at the end of each line 

The gears grumble 

From time to time I turn around in my cane chair and let goa 
big puff of smoke 

My cigarette is always lit 

Then I hear the noise of the waves 

The gurgling of strangled water in the bathroom pipes 

I get up and soak my hand in the cold water 

Where I perfume myself 

I veil the wardrobe’s icy mirror so as not to see myself write 

The porthole is a circle of sun 

When I think 

It resounds like a drum-head and speaks strongly 


Translated by Henry B. Chapin 


JEAN-PAUL WEBER 


is one of France’s most originally intel- 
ligent critics and commentators, as well 
as a novelist. He is a regular contri- 
butor to the NRF from the December 
1960 issue of which this ‘‘Premise’’ was 
translated, with the permission of the 
author. 


A PREMISE ON SNOW 


I think you will agree that Napoleon I and Adolf Hitler 
have very little in common. And that Benito Mussolini and 
Joseph Stalin do not share one single idea. 

And yet, these Four Great Men have one common compass 
point: I’m speaking of the EAST. All four had their destiny 
shattered on the vast plains of Eastern Europe . .. where Napo- 
leon lost his Grande Armée, Hitler his invincible Wehrmacht, 
Mussolini his most valuable ally, and Stalin his last chance to 
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avoid the personality cult —and it is his very triumph, his hard 
and glorious achievement, which caused his posthumous disgrace. 

It is time then to ask oneself : Why did a Corsican, an Aus- 
trian, an Italian and a Georgian feel compelled, each once in his 
lifetime, to go and take courses in great menmanship on the 
steppes and in the snows of Mother Russia? 

Emperor, Duce, Fiihrer and self-appointed Father, each in 
his own way an absolute autocrat in his respective country. 

But why were they autocrats? Not one of them was born a 
ruler’s son. Not one of them drawn by lot. The reason —if 
there is a reason—can only be this: They were autocrats because 
they were born in the South. Hitler the Austrian, the South- 
German, ruled over all of Germany. Stalin, a Southern Russian 
from Georgia, over all of Russia. The Corsican over the One 
and Indivisible. Mussolini was Italian, and as such a Southern 
European. 

Let us break down our questions: Why, throughout the 
whole of contemporary history, does the South set out in quest 
of rulership? 

On all our maps the South is always at the bottom. The 
North at the top. This creates a certain inferiority complex 
among the Southerners. Not once, in contemporary history, 
has ‘the North rebelled against the South. In America, it was 
the Southern States that demanded the secession; Arabs and 
Negroes clamor loudly for independence; South Africa is the 
most disloyal member of the British Commonwealth; and all of 
Latin America always and forever in e turmoil, in a state of 
permanent revolt, does not actually. protest against a certain 
type of government or men (that hardly change) but against its 
humiliating geographical position, against all the weight of 
North America on its Panama. 

The Four Giants struggling to the height of power merely 
avenged the geographical inferiority of the South. So far, so 
clear. 

But why —second question— did the Great Southerners of 
eontemporary history go to drown their destiny in the deep 
Eastern snows? What were they hoping for on those crumbling 
plains? 
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As everyone knows, the same cartographers who —unjust- 
ly— put the South at the bottom and the North at the top of 
their maps, insert, by sheer convention, the East on the right 
and the West on the left. 

Now, put yourselves in the position of a Southerner about 
to wage war. Where is his strong point? His right arm, obvi- 
ously, in other words: the East. And what looks like his 
enemy’s weak point to him? The left arm, obviously. Again 
the East. 

A principle of planetary strategy. 

Do you remember how the historians quarreled about the 
fatal choice between England and Russia: campaign of Bou- 
logne or Russian campaign? Obviously this was nothing but 
the complex of a Southerner who —wrongly— believes that he 
is stronger on the right, in the East, than on his left, in the 
West. 

Do you remember how Hitler hesitated between a battle of 
England and a battle of Moscow? Again, at a century’s dis- 
tance, the same simple reflex of the Man from the South who 
feels safer on the right, in the East. 

And Mussolini’s bizarre inclination to push the war to the 
East of the Boot, into Albania, and later into Greece? 

And the Confederate States during the Civil War, attack- 
ing the East while the Northern States, on the contrary, aimed 
their encircling movements at the West —their right arm? 

Thus I proceed with steadfst hand to lay down the first 
prineiple of The Treatise on Modern Geopolitics which I propose 
to write: In order to avenge their inferior geographical posi- 
tion, all Great Southerners make war IN THE EAST. 

Now for a few practical conclusions. 

What is our goal? 

At bottom, to keep the Southerners from feeling oppressed 
by an absurd geographical convention. 

Nothing could be simpler. Schools all over the world will 
alternate the respective positions of North and South. Every 
other day, the maps will be hung South up and head down on 
the classroom walls. Schools all over the world? Perhaps only 
in the South. In the South of every country in the world. 


Kr —_— —— =_—_ —— = 
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This simple academic solution, like parking signs on a one- 
way street, might very well have changed the fate of at least 
one statesman who ended miserably, hanged by the feet after 
his death, as everyone knows, head down like a map —due to 
the unconscious revenge of his compatriots who were rightfully 
frightened by the consequences of compass-point poliey. 


Translated by Ursule Molinaro 
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ROBERT CORDIER 


was born in Belgium in 1933; commutes 
between the U.S. and Paris; published ir 
Bayou, Folder, Exodus, Arts, and others; 
has read his poems over French, Africana, 
Mexican and American radio and televi- 
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Un profond malaise 

Puis-on n’est plus seul 

Du plus profond du monde 

Il vous nait une nouvelle saison 

Le eri redevient vert 

qui se perdait dans 1’étre 

Comme un poisson hors dG’une sombre lame 
il bondit 

escalade la vie neuve 

le rocher 





Nous conduirons 

nos bouches encerclées 
jusqu’a l’orée 

de notre amour 

Ton visage voit les bateaux 
de notre peur 

en rade dans la nuit 
menacants 

Tu tiens de moi 

ta force 

De toi j’obtiens 
l’ineertitude 

bleue et jaune 

sous ses jupons de lait 
La prairie charrie 

le printemps 

jusqu’aux plus grandes limites 
du ciel 

debout 

comme un enfant 

dans ta voix 
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A deep discomfort 

End of solitude 

From the wells of the world 
mounts another season 

The ery that roamed inside 
turns green once more 

turns fish 

shoots from the shadowing crest 
seales the new life 

the rock 


Mouth in mouth 

we go 

to the edge 

of our love 

Your face sees the threatening 
ships 

of our fear 

at anchor in the roads of night 
You get your strength 

from me 

In me you beget 

doubt 

blue and yellow 

under its petticoats of milk 
The meadow bugs 

the spring 

to the widest ripples 

of the sky 

standing 

like a child 

in your voice 


Translated by UM 
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was born in New York in 1936 and, 
except for a few teen years spent study- 
ing in Hamburg, Vienna, and Perugia, 
he has lived his life in this city. This is 
his first published story. 


A BAROQUE DIVERSION 


The field marshal was looking at the boy. Both were 
illuminated by the two kerosene lamps that rested at either end 
of the campaign tab!c strewn with maps, charts and colored 
pencils. It was late and a high wind blew; it tore the corners 
of the tent and whipped the flaps back and forth. The other 
man, a sergeant, was tired but less so than the boy; the field 
marshal was exhausted, his tunie was partially unbuttoned, and 
the iron cross at his throat hung askew. He had been awake for 
several days attempting to organize the withdrawal of his divi- 
sion, which a glance at the table made readily apparent, was in 
a state of complete rout. Both flanks were being systematically 
eut to pieces by motorized brigades of the enemies’ advanced 
columns, the frontal defences had been obliterated, and, hope- 
lessly to confuse the situation, erratic bands of guerillas were con- 
tinuously attacking and harrassing weak positions along the 
lines of retreat. The field marshal’s liaison with many of his 
regimental commanders had been broken and consequently he 
was often in ignorance of immediate developments in the battle. 
His face was white and quite drawn, and the boy could see the 
tendons standing out like ropes through his open collar, he 
could see his heart beat through the blue veins in his temples, 
he saw the individual droplets of perspiration that made the 
blond eyebrows glisten, and he saw the flickering lamps reflected, 
now and again and only for an instant, in the polished monocle. 

‘*He’s the only one we took alive,’’ said the sergeant. 

The boy was terribly frightened, his smooth cheeks were 
flushed, his lips were quivering, he kept clenching and unclench- 
ing his hands. He was no more than fifteen; his clothes were torn 
and his boots were practically without soles. Around his slen- 
der waist he had buckled a cartridge belt and some brass was 
visible jutting through the loops of brown leather, but he was 
stripped of any weapon. 
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‘“The ones he was with blew up the bridge,’’ continued the 
sergeant. The field marshal had ordered the boy brought before 
him, it was this that the sergeant couldn’t understand. The 
boy should be shot. 

‘‘They blew up the bridge, sir...” 

‘‘Wait outside, sergeant.” The field marshal’s voice was 
high pitched, his exhaustion made it almost volatile. The ser- 
geant withdrew. The boy was shivering and tears began to 
well up in his blue eyes, but they didn’t sluice down his cheeks. 
The field marshal looked at him for a long time; he didn’t say 
a word, he just looked at the boy. His gaze appeared to cause 
a strange suspension. It grew quiet. For him this was a moment 
of negation. Perhaps it comes to every senior officer, this one 
moment that follows weeks of what finally becomes pointless 
responsibility. And now here was this boy, he was to be shot 
for helping to destroy a vital bridge. The field marshal 
looked at a chart and then returned his gaze to the boy. This 
boy had severed Z platoon from A company, he had cut the lines 
of communication between points co-ordinate Q-5 and points 
co-ordinate X-7, and it naturally followed that the artillery 
flow along sectors H, Y, L, R, and V would be drastically re- 
duced. That’s what the chart said this boy had done. It was 
for this that they were going to shoot this fifteen-year-old boy. 
The field marshal lowered his glance again to the chart, he saw 
the green, red, and blue arrows, the symbols of troop deploy- 
ments, all the figures, the codes and graphs; it was all there on 
the large piece of white paper covered by the transparent plastic 
overlay. This was what the boy had disrupted. Then he looked 
again at the boy. The tears had not rolled out of his eyes, but 
the field marshal saw the quiver in the blue lips, the trembling 
of the boy’s fingers. This fright was tangible and in some ways 
the field marshal felt it as well; it was something implicit in this 
moment of suspension. He stared at the boy and then he was 
eonscious of the hour; it was late and he had much to do. But 
this had to be resolved, he realized as well that he would never 
do this again. 

‘‘One of my eyes is glass,” he said. 

The boy looked at the field marshal. He didn’t understand 
what the remark meant. 
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‘*One of my eyes is glass,’’ repeated the field marshal. ‘‘Tell 
me which one, is it the left or the right? Pick correctly; 
it’s late, but if you choose correctly you can probably make it 
home before morning.’’ He raised one brow and let the monocle 
fall into his palm; he didn’t take his eyes off the boy. He 
slowly placed the monoele on the chart and began to button his 
tunie, when he reached the oak-clustered collar he paused to 
adjust the black anguiar medal, then he splayed his fingers on 
the table and leaned slightly toward the boy, never taking his 
eyes off him. ‘‘Is the left one glass or is it the right one?’’ He 
smiled, but there was no joy in him. 

The boy looked at the field marshal. It took him quite 
a while to understand the question, and even then he was con- 
fused. In fact he avoided the field marshal’s gaze; he didn’t 
look at the eyes. Instead he looked intently at the chin, slightly 
cleft, the cheeks, the lips, parted to show the white teeth, the 
nose, the expanse of forehead, the thin blond straight hair; not 
the eyes, he avoided them. He thought of how he had run from 
the others when the bridge was blown, he heard the whistle of 
twigs, he felt them brushing his face and arms and legs, he 
sensed the rustling of leaves as he dodged through the sparse 
woods, he heard the crackle of machine guns and imagined the 
bodies of the others crumpled around the blasted stanchions, he 
remembered when he tripped, when the sergeant hit him and 
took the empty rifle and brought him to the tent. How had his 
friends fallen? Did they die in a heap, or did each fall 
separately, each on his own ground? All this in a moment as he 
looked into the face of the field marshal. And then there was 
a moment when he didn’t think of anything, and then he looked 
into the eyes. How odd; the right, from which the monocle had 
fallen, was clear and cold, it glistened, it made him think of a 
shark. The left seemed to be smaller, it was terribly bloodshot, 
and through the red web it appeared jaundiced, it was almost 
tearing. The boy didn’t understand why the field marshal chose 
to monocle his glass eye, but then that was the field marshal’s 
affair, Prussian affectation, or something. He was also puzzled 
by the simplicity of the choice. It couldn’t be more obvious 
which eye was alive. The question was almost rhetorical, the 
left eye saw him, the right eye didn’t see him, it was as simple as 
that. The boy ran his tongue along his lips, for they were 
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very dry. He closed his eyes, relaxed his fingers, and thought 
about the question that at this moment was more important 
to him than any other, and it had nothing to do with the field 
marshal’s eyes. How had they died? Had they fallen all 
together in a heap or had each fallen separately, each on his 
own ground? It was very important that he know. Then he 
opened his eyes and without hesitation pointed a finger directly 
at the field marshal. 

It was very quiet. The field marshal listened for the one 
shot that would start the others and bring him back into the 
war, and when he heard it he reinserted the monocle, wrote out 
a curt directive to the effect that rapport must be re-established 
between points coordinates Q-5 and X-7, and that A company 
must rejoin Z platoon with all possible haste, then he buttoned 
on a leather trench coat, left the tent, and walked briskly toward 
his command vehicle, 


THE FLUTE PLAYER 


The trees were orange and yellow when he played his flute 
for the last time. The tall grass had become brown and it would 
move in the wind. Fully half of a field would swell and roll 
and then remain still while breezes moved on to agitate some 
other ground. He overlooked many fields for he squatted on a 
knoll, and the flute almost touched the damp earth circumscribed 
by his crossed legs and as he blew gently. skillfully, rippling his 
fingers, the reedy line of music filtered up around him and 
dissipated itself in the clear cold air. And far to the west the 
deep red rim of twilight had almost quit the are of the horizon 
while the east was bright with stars. His eyes were closed and 
were it not for the music and the rippling of his fingers one 
would think that he was dead. 

‘“Where is he?’’ said one of the men. 

*‘T don’t know,”’ said another. 

**He’s playing his damned pipe around here somewhere. 
I thought I heard it sometime back,”’ said a third, 
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‘‘The wind, most likely,’’ eame another voice. ‘‘But we'll 
find him.” This man pulled his collar more tightly around his 
throat and spat out the slime of some rotted twist. ‘‘Don’t 
worry, we’ll find him.”’ 

The group of men had convened at some signal on the road 
which banked downward into the distance and the mist of their 
conversation hung all about them. They were dressed in warm 
tartan woolens and each wore a fur hat or a forage cap, the 
kind with flaps that buckle down around the ears. Their leader 
earried a double-headed axe which was blue and pitted, and he 
would often heft it from one fist to the other or run a glove 
away from the steel and down to the butt and then back again 
in a smooth attenuated caress. The others were similarly armed 
and since’ no one smoked, it was the glint of iron that dully 
illuminated the group. They talked on for a time and then 
broke into pairs that disappeared into the evening. Only 
two remained on the road. It was cold. 

*‘T heard his music,” said one of them. 

‘*T’ve heard too much of it,” said the other. 

‘‘No. No, I mean tonight. I know I heard it. It wasn’t 
no wind. We passed him and didn’t know it.’’ 

‘‘No mistake. I wouldn’t make no mistake about that musie 
he makes, thinking it was wind,” said the first. ‘‘I know it too 
well. I’ve had too much of it.’? He looked straight at the 
other man. ‘‘We’ve ali had too much of it.’’ 

The other shifted his weight from one leg to the other and 
then coughed. He wasa heavy man. There were blue eyes set 
over smooth glistening plump cheeks and his thick lips were 
wet; they parted now and then to show all the white sharp teeth. 
Now he began to hoof the ground with a hunting boot, looking 
down at the haze of dry cold dust. His partner canted his 
head back and breathed deeply, holding the breath suddenly, 
opening his eyes wide and looking this way and then that way, 
then slowly releasing the air. He hunted for the scent of musie. 
His eyes were black and he knew the woods very well. 

‘‘Let’s walk the road some,” said the blue-eyed man. The 
other nodded and each took a shoulder and began to walk 
silently, stopping only to listen and peer about into the gather- 
ing night. 
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In a clearing another pair had squatted in the dew. ‘They 
were chewing on grass and their heels were flat on the ground. 
One of them held his axe handle as a prop, for the head was 
planted squarely in front of him, but the other, who carried 
a long sheathed knife, had folded his ample arms across his 
knees and was balanced on the ground like a Mexican. Each 
had turned up his collar taking care that it not rest too high, 
for their ears were awake and anxious. They remained this 
way for many minutes before one of them spoke to the other. 

‘*When was the last time you heard it?’’ 

‘“‘About two weeks ago. He was playing to my kids like 
he used to now and again. They were on their way home from 
school. I found the three of them sitting on the stone fence by 
the creek. I smashed his flute and cracked him on the head. 
Did it teach him anything?” 

The other man laughed and shook his head. 

‘Anyway, that’s the last time I heard it.’’ 

It was the man with the knife who had hit him. The other 
man stood up and swung his axe over a shoulder. 

‘Well, he’s made himself another one. Smash his flute 
and he’ll make another. I must have busted ten of ’em. My 
oldest boy onee took one off him; mind you, and him only 
fifteen.” 

‘‘Tonight we'll teach him good,’’ said the man with the 
knife. He stood up. Both listened for a moment, then made 
their way to the edge of the woods. They disappeared. 

The last traces of red had left the sky and the land was 
dark. The winds that taper off from afternoon into evening 
had ceased altogether and there was no rustling among the dry 
leaves or in the tall grass. The noise of crickets, the cheeping 
of rodents, the occasional bark of a dog, these sounds become so 
common, so general that they seem to be a part of the silence 
of night. Only an owl can break it. 

Another pair of men was on high ground. They had 
climbed far from the road through much grass and their boots 
and thick corduroy pants were wet. They had stopped to 
orientate themselves in some fashion; not that they were lost, 
but the spoor of music is hard to follow. One had an axe, the 
other a length of chain wrapped around a piece of pipe. They 
set the weapons down and began to rub their hands together. 
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The knuckles were white and crackled as the ligaments ripped 
at one another. They looked at the sky and then their unblink- 
ing eyes made a complete sweep of the surrounding terrain. 

‘‘He may be close, he may be a mile in any direction. No 
one has found him. I don’t know where he is and I’m tired.”’ 
The man fell silent and began to wrap the chain around his arm. 

‘‘Maybe he knows we’re coming and is hiding,’’ said the 
other. ‘‘We can be out here all night . . . all week.’”’ He 
stamped his feet to get up the circulation. ‘‘I wish I had a 
shot of something. I forgot my pint. Stupid. I know we'll 
be out here all night poking around locking for him. But I was 
sure I heard him before. About dusk I heard him blowing that 
thing.” He was angry and he made the axe whistle in the air. 

‘‘Shhhh,”’ the other man let the breath out of his mouth 
but it didn’t calm the one with the axe. 

‘Tf he’d only play the flute now nice and loud we’d get 
him. We’d all hear it and come running.” The axe head 
vaught the silver stars as he swung it through the air. ‘‘We’d 
all come running and get him good.”’ 

‘‘ Awhile back, I don’t remember when exactly,’’ began the 
man with the chain, ‘‘I heard him out by my barn. We were 
at dinner. I left the table and went into the yard and there he 
was playing to the pigs. He was sittin’ there on the trough 
blowin’ through his flute and lookin’ at the sow who had stopped 
swillin’ her garbage to look back at him while he blew his 
flute.’’ 

He rewrapped the chain around his arm; it looked like a 
sleeve of mail. 

‘*So I told him to get off. ‘Get off my land’ I yelled and 
hit him in the mouth. So he began to bleed and I picked up 
his flute and smashed it. I swear he was going to ery. Any: 
way, he ran off and I unleashed the dog. Scared him probably, 
he never came back.” 

The man with the axe had sliced enough air and he set the 
blade down at his heel. Then, after a moment, ‘‘Come on,” and 
they began to walk into the shadows that grew everywhere. 

There is a brook that runs along the road at one place and 
here the land is flatter than where the pairs of men hunted. 
The brook breaks its way down from high ground and meanders 
now and again from one side of the road to the other, coursing 
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through old stone ducts built by the grandfathers of the grand- 
fathers of the men who hunted; and there is a place where the 
waters become so wide that a covered barnlike bridge had been 
built to span them. But now, after years in the weather, the 
shingles and roofing boards had begun to give way, and many 
side slats of oak and maple had sprung, warping themselves 
away from the solid joists, letting in the night, offering little 
protection. <A pair of men had come here, straying away from 
the others. They sat on the ground with their backs against 
the stone stanchions at one end of the bridge and each held a 
long blue lathe chisel and scraped it back and forth in the gravel. 

“I’m going to light my pipe.”’ 

‘*He’ll see you. He’ll see the flame and know that we’re 
coming.’’ 

‘‘He’s nowhere nearby. Besides, he’s beyond hiding and he 
never did put up a fight. He can’t. All he ean do is play his 
flute. I think he feels what’s coming.”’ 

‘‘Just the same, lL wouldn’t light the pipe.’’ 

The one who had just spoken stood up and tossed a handful 
of gravel under the bridge, but he could not distinguish the 
splashes of the pebbles from the sound of the swift current. He 
eraned his neck and looked up at the sky through the rotted 
roof, 

‘‘Orion the hunter,’’ he said absently. 

The other man looked up and saw the hunter’s belt and the 
stars that marked the hilt and sheath. He followed the belt 
across the sky to Sirius the Dog Star, the brightest in the 
heavens. Then he saw Leo and then he saw the Bull. He saw 
the Crab, the whole menagerie of constellations, an angry bes- 
tiary in the sky tonight. How was it that the flute player had 
come this far; the firmament was on the side of the hunters. 
Did the musician look up, did he see what they saw? Did he 
see the billions of scintillations drawn up against him? Was he 
insane enough to think that he could play into the dawn? The 
man turned his head away and looked back up the road in the 
direction of where the others were searching. 

‘*You’re right,’’ he said, ‘‘we ought to go back and finish 
up this business.”’ 
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The other man heaved a last fistful of gravel, nodded, and 
they began to walk. 

It was very late. Often one pair of men would meet another 
in a thicket, a copse, a swell or depression in the land, and they 
would ask each other what they had seen, what they had heard. 
Then they would redeploy themselves over the countryside, 
silently tracking the flute player. Sometimes a wind would 
eonjure itself out of nothing and blow through the treetops and 
the tall grass causing the men to freeze immobile and to sniff 
the air and to listen like so many hounds. But for many hours 
they heard nothing and saw nothing. There were others of 
whom we have not spoken, all much alike, all participating in 
the same design, and there were the ones whom we have met, 
the heavy one with the smooth cheeks, his black-eyed companion, 
the one who hit him by the creek and the one who loved to smash 
his flutes, the man who set the dog on him and the man who 
understood the sky. 

Only the first hues of copper had come to the are of the 
eastern horizon when each heard the music. It came down from 
a knoll overlooking many fields and it rose in pitch by little 
and little. Each of the men heard it and they began to filter 
through the woods toward the high piping of the flute. The 
knoll was bare save for one spreading tree that shrouded the 
high ground, and the clearing drew itself around in a great 
quiet are. Two men emerged from the woods to the north, and 
then two more to the south, and then two to the east and west, 
and then at all points of the compass. They didn’t speak and 
they stood very still and no man was more than thirty feet from 
another. It was as though they were preparing for a great cir- 
cular dance, each was falling in tune with the high piping 
musie, each was learning the metre, readying himself to bob 
into step. The music continued and now one could see the 
glint of the steel. The men began to walk, shrinking the cireum- 
ference of their circle, until each was shoulder to shoulder, not 
speaking, not uttering a sound. 

It was dawn when they stood and looked at him for the 
last time. His eyes were closed and were it not for the musie 
and the rippling of his fingers one would think that he was 
dead. 
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NIGHT OF ICICLES 


I Night of icicles and fur 

1 When stillness ineubates its fire. 

d 

£ Barbs secreting in the zero 

3 Wine from the Primum Frigidum. 

f 

n Fossilized light from the nebula, 

t, Fluid from the friction of cat’s-paws. 
n, 

h Unstable glycerines, igneous amber, 
10 Active resins to provoke the vision. 
he Maximum light for the spur fire rocket 
m Like cactus filled with eagles and suns. 
le 

er I en verden af glas sev man 

he Tyngdekraft og centrifugalskab —* 
he 

it Darkness broken by horsepower 

od Of worlds afire from within. 

st, , , ‘ 

ai Eclipses flashing in secret vapors — 
ae Convict graffiti! Gods on cave walls! 
ee Escalation of the pentecost : 

ng Aves kindled from relay to relay, 
00b 

the Lost in the furnace of the galaxy 
~ Burning in Central Standard Time 
not 

Down nights of icicles and fur 

the When stillness incubates its fire. 
asic 
was #* From the poem, “Musée de la Découverte”, by Jorgen Sonne. “In a world of 


glass one sees the force of gravity and ‘centrifugal madness’.” The last phrase 


is a pun: centrifugal and galskab combine to mean madness. 
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needs no note to introduce his evergreen 
poems or personality to readers. Trans- 
lators find him perpetually refreshing. 
These poems are reprinted here by 
courtesy of William Carlos Williams and 
New Directions. 


THE LONELY STREET 


School is over. It is too hot 

to walk at ease. At ease 

in light frocks they walk the streets 
to while the time away. 

They have grown tall. They hold 
pink flames in their right hands. 

In white from head to foot, 

with sidelong, idle look — 

in yellow, floating stuff, 

black sash and stockings — 
touching their avid moutis 

with pink sugar on a stick — 

like a carnation each holds in her hand — 
they mount the lonely street. 


The Collected Earlier Poems of William Carlos Williams, New Direc- 
tions, 1938, 1951 


DEDICATION FOR A PLOT OF GROUND 


This plot of ground 

facing the waters of this inlet 

is dedicated to the living presence of 
Emily Dickinson Wellcome 

who was born in England; married; 
lost her husband and with 

her five year old son 

sailed for New York in a two-master, 
was driven to the Azores; 

ran adrift on Fire Island shoal, 
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VITTORIO SERENI 


LA STRADA SOLITARIA 


Finita é la secuola. Fa troppo 

ealdo per andare su e giu. 

Per ammazzare il tempo, in bluse chiare, 
vanno su e gill per le strade. 

Sono eresciute, recano una fiamma 

rosa nella mano. 

In bianco da eapo a piedi 

con pigri obliqui sguardi 

in tele ariose e gialle 

nero foulard ecalze nere 

sfiorando le boeche golose 

con cannucce di zuechero rosa 

— un garofano pare in mano a ognuna 
salgono la strada solitaria. 


DEDICA PER UN PEZZO Di TERRA 


Questo pezzo di terra che fronteggia 
le aeque di questa baia 

é dedicato alla viva presenza 

di Emily Dickinson Wellcome : 

nacque in Inghilterra, si sposd, 

perse il marito 

e salpd per New York su un due-alberi 
con i) figlio cinquenne; fu sospinta 
alle Azzorre; andd in deriva 

sulle secche dell’Isola del Fuoco, 
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met her second husband 

in a Brooklyn boarding house, 

went with him to Puerto Rico, 

bore three more children, lost 

her second husband, lived hard 

for eight years in St. Thomas, 
Puerto Rico, San Domingo, followed 
the oldest son to New York, 

lost her doughter, lost her ‘‘baby”’, 
seized the two boys of 

the oldest son by the second marriage 
mothered them — they being 
motherless — fought for them 
against the other grandmother 

and the aunts, brought them here 
summer after summer, defended 
herself here against thieves, 

storms, sun, fire, 

against flies, against gir!s 

that came smelling about, against 
drought, against weeds, storm-tides, 
neighbors, weasels that stole her chickens, 
against the weakness of her cwn hands, 
against the growing strengih of 

the boys, against wind, against 

the stones, against tresnassers, 
against rents, against her own mind 


She grubbed this earth with her own hands, 
domineered over this grass plot, 
blackguarded her oldest son 

into buying it, lived here fifteen years, 
attained a final loneliness and — 


If you can bring nothing to this place 
but your carcass, keep out. 


The Collected Earlier Poems of William Carlos Williams, New Direc- 
tions, 1938, 1951 
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econobbe il secondo marito 

in una pensione di Brooklyn, 

fu a Porto Rico con lui, 

diede altri tre figli alla luee, 

perse il secondo marito, stenté 

per otto anni la vita a St Thomas 

a Porto Rico a San Domingo, 

segui il figlio maggiore a New York, 
perse la figlia, la sua 

piceina, prese con sé i due ragazzi 
del suo maggiore di seconde nozze, 
fece loro da madre 

—- ché non avevano madre — per loro 
lottd contro l’altra nonna e le zie 
e qui li portd per estati ed estati, 

qui si difese dai ladri 

sole fuoco uragani, 

da mosche da ragazze che 13 intorno 
ronzavano, da siceita 

mareggiate gramigne vicini, 

da donnole rubagalline, 

dalle sue mani che indebolivano, 
dalla forza erescente dei ragazzi, 
da vento da pietre da intrusi 

da affitti, dal suo stesso cuore 


Questa terra dissodd con le sue mani, 
signoreggid su questa zolla d’erba, 

a furia indusse a compraria il suo pid grande, 
visse qui quindici anni, 

pervenne a una finale solitudine e 


Se non avete da portare gui 
che la vostra eareassa, 
statevene via. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Anger can be transformed 
to a kitten — as love 

may become a mountain in 
the disturbed mind, the 
mind that prances like 

a horse or nibbles, starts 
and stares in the parched 
sage of the triple 

world — of stone, stone 
layered and beaten under 
the confessed brilliance 
of this desert noon. 


The Collected Later Poems of William Carlos Williams, New Directions, 1944, 
1950 
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VITTORIO SERENI 


NUOVO MESSICO 


In un soffice gatto 

pud mutarsi la furia 

— come l’amore pud 

diventare montagna 

nella mente stravolta, la mente 
che s’impenna che bruca qua e la 
che trasale e s’incanta nell’arsa 
salvia del triplice mondo — 

di sasso, di sasso 

striato e sbozzato nella eruda 
lueentezza di questo 
mezzogiorno deserto. 
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Translated by Vittorio Sereni 








W. S. MERWIN 


has done plays, radio scripts and trans- 
lations, and published four books of 
poems, of which the most recent is The 
Drunk in the Furnace, a 1960 Macmillan 
paperback. Las Americas has issued his 
translation, The Poem of The Cid, and 
Doubleday his Spanish Ballads as an 
Anchor book. 


DEPARTURE’S GIRL-FRIEND 


Loneliness leapt in the mirrors, but all week 
I kept them covered like cages. Then I thought 
Of a better thing. 


And though it was late night in the city 
There I was on my way 
To my boat, feeling good to be going, hugging 
This big wreath with the words like real 
Silver: Bon Voyage. 

The night 
Was mine but everyone’s like a birthday. 
Its fur touched my face in passing. I was going 
Down to my boat, my boat, 
To see it off, and glad at the thought. 
Some leaves of the wreath were holding my hands 
And the rest waved good-bye as I walked, as though 
They were still alive. 


And all went well till I came to the wharf, and no one. 


T say no one, but I mean 

There was this young man, maybe 

Out of the merchant marine, 

In some uniform, and I knew who he was; just the same 
When he said to me where do you think you’re going, 

I was happy to tell him. 


But he said to me, it isn’t your boat, 

You don’t have one. I said, it’s mine, I can prove it: A 
Look at this wreath I’m carrying to it, 

Bon Voyage. He said, this is the stone wharf, lady, 

You don’t own anything here. 
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And as I 
Was turning away, the injustice of it 
Lit up the buildings, and there I was 
In the other and hated city 
Where I was born, where nothing is moored, where 
The lights crawl over the stone like flies, spelling now, 
Now, and the same fat chances roll 
Their many eyes; and I step once more 
Through a hoop of tears and walk on, holding this 
Buoy of flowers in front of my beauty, 
Wishing myself the good voyage. 





CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN 
THE FUNNELS 


Two funnels wander through the night 
while through their tapered bodies slight 
a stream of clear white 
moonlight pour’th 
upon their 
woodpath 
and so 
forth. 


Translated by Richard Waidelich 


Alle Galgenlieder 








LARRY RUBIN 


is assistant professor of English at 
Georgia Tech. Some of his poems have 
appeared in Kenyon Review, London 
Magazine, Saturday Review, Poetry Lon- 
don-New York, etc., and others are 
forthcoming in Poetry and Harper’s. 


NIGHTMARE 


A double ripple upon the waves, where 
My pebble dropped into the wrong pond 
Dipping away from lurking circles deepening 
To tidal storms, a seismic wall rushing 
In to drown the arm that hurled the stone, 
Shrieking as it falls beneath the under 
Tow, 

the night air broken by the sound, 
I grope for the table lamp, oceans 
From my hand, the drowning hand that lights 
The lamp, while the world rocks and recedes 
And I am back on land, choosing pebbles 
To toss into the pond, lying like 
A glassy lover, waiting for my hand. 


THRUSTINGS 


To press love home is a polar-starred 
Compulsion. Alone, I find myself digging 
My pencil point perpendicular 

Into the page, until, like shrunken 
Wakenings from pile-driving dreams, the lead 
Snaps. The toe of my shoe I seuff against 
A post, a wall, the other heel — I bruise 

My limbs to conquer altitudes, to flatten 
Spires, pyramids, and minarets. 

Asleep, the world becomes a great trylonie 
Thrust, and I stand with open palms to blunt 
That cosmic spear, gazing at my bleeding 
Hands, doomed to wander through the sharpest 
Midnight, knowing all points must be smashed. 
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JAMES C. WAUGH 


teaches English at Groton School and 
coaches baseball, football, basketball. 
Poems in Beloit, Epoch, NMQ, etc., and 
forthcoming in Mutiny and The Human- 
ist. 


CLAW 


Dead man’s 

fingers, egg 

eases, choked sea-pens 
mark the shrug 

of the tide. 

And a fiddler 

crab, maimed, in the kelp, 
particular 

for the claw ripped 
from its socket 

by marriage 

with some cruel 
absolute. Over a ledge 
of brain coral 

the limb falls 

south; tumorous, 
barnacle-crusted, 
swollen past 

reason, tossed 

by dark currents, 

it heaves to the sur- 
face, grinding its blood- 
flecked pincer 

in the latitude 

of my lust. 
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THEODORE HOLMES 


who was included in Scribner’s Poets of 
Today IV, will be seen in forthcoming 
issues of the Hudson Review, Perspect. 
ive, and the Transatlantic Review. He 
is presently teaching English at Harvard. 


HER 


Tucked in the shoulder of the hills against the sky, a lake 
Whose bottom has known only a stone or someone who has 
drowned; 
The barren canyon floor between two ridges 
Where the separation of the earth has produced the lines of the 
horizon; 
A valley green with the clear flow of a mountain stream 
In which the goats graze on the grass down to the white heart 
of the root,— 
The fields of grain shine like the tawny color of her skin, 
Where the farmer has ploughed and planted the hole of his seed, 
The proprietor of a store set up his claim on her 
For the amount of money he can extract from the human 
trampling there; 
In the small neat houses of the constructed suburbs 
The concern for the earth has almost disappeared in our 
consideration of it: 
As a desert is a rise in the earth that looks flat on the ground, 
God still hears the prayers of the woman that once slept in his 
bed — 
Everywhere he looks is the slight curving up to him of her 


thighs. 


THE RING 


Rich in all she holds for him, 

The diamond on her finger signifies the cost; 

A bit of flame pressed from the heat contained 

By the buried ages of carbon within him, — 

Its depths beheld in the polish of its surfaces, 

Shining in every outer source as an inner heart of light: 
Attached by a circle to her hand, 


THEODORE HOLMES — ROBERT BLOOM 


of It is as her beauty is supported by her needs. 


= ln its sparkle, as she in her first gown was the prism 
He By which the light of his soul had knowledge of itself; 
rd. The edges of this stone are never dulled — their only wear 


Is the marks they leave on everything they touch : 

Her value, the wealth he feels within him; 

His life, the terms that come due each month to meet the cost : 
The wedding is signified by a band; 

A piece of flesh inside a circle of gold. 


ad; 

the 

on; 

art 

t.— ROBERT BLOOM 

ed. 
was born in Newark (1925) and now 
lives and teaches in New York. His 
poetry has been in Antioch, Beloit 

ere; Poetry, Prairie Schooner among others; 
his fiction in Venture and New Worla 
Writing. 

tit: ; 

and, SOCRATES, PERHAPS 

1 his He was forever picking holes, 

d — that noxious man: 

r short, balding, corpulent, 

ighs. moving like some rubber beach toy 


leaking air, or again, inflating suddenly 
with sausage fingers and a swollen jowl. 


It takes an ugliness to know, to care: 

the outwardly handsome are static, except 
in rare instances of female heauty 

and then the child takes that. Men grow 
on inner agonies and nothing stops them 
till some obstacle of man or nature 

(I don’t know why I separate the two) 
arrests the tumult of their motion. 
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I sing of Socrates, perhaps, (or else 

some vision that his being’s engendered) 
squatting about in his abstract way, 

moral — being Greek — but unencumbered, 
a bit bemused with sky or mortal scarab 
crawling on his toes. 


He likes to sweat, 
use thumb to scrape away the thumbnail’s 
dirt, dig plaintively with a green stick 
between the stones that flag the square. 
He’ll speak or not, as stirrings take him, 
likes a listener as well as any, 
but won’t shut up for lack of one: 
a strange man: one feels his distance. 


A few will stop as if an ugly child 

were lost and wanted nursing, or thievery, 
being mumbled, might disclose rewards 
and punishment. 


He’ll smile, glad to see 
a strange, familiar face (all faces strike 
him strangely, being familiar) and go on 
mumbling whys and whats till hunger overtakes 
him, or fatigue; then home to wife — none 
knows why she keeps him, least of all herself— 
and evening with a brew of cider. 
O, if the world were wider... 





JONATHAN WILLIAMS 


is a young poet and the publisher of 
Jargon Books at Highlands, North Carol- 
ina. A long piece on Edward Dahlberg’s 
work is included in his forthcoming book 
of poems and essays. 


TWO ELEGIES FROM 
POETICULES CRITICASTERS KITSCHDIGGERS & JUSTFOLKS 


BUNK JOHNSON’S GRAVE AT NEW IBERIA 


Mr Weeks, please don’t bury me among them 
field niggers, I 

can’t stand the cane dust 

and mule farts. 


When I next came to New Iberia, Weeks 
had joined Bunk in the Hall family 


plot, in the (White) Catholic Cemetery. 


Bunk’s, the unmarked slab with the empty 
bud vase full of rain water. 


Bunk was a proud man, said 
Raymond. 


He died 
like the Moon, 


fading out whitely 
before day... 
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THE GASTRONAUT (1886-1959) 


bob Brown's gone globe-gliding, 

blasting off from the Five Thousand Blessed 

Cook Books 
cn August seventh, his seventy-fourth 
Lucullan summer. 


He took only 
a bag of rosehips, the seeds 


of a sunflower, 


and two cheeses 
from Trinacria 





CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN 


UKASE 


To all I make this proclamation : 
today there’s simply no vacation. 
Henceforth forever, on this day, 
we'll celebrate Un-holiday. 


Translated by Richard Waidelich 
Alle Galgenlieder 
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GERTRUDE NORMAN 


is a New York free-lance writer. Her 
“Alice Among the Critics’, a take-off on 
academic criticism, appeared in Discovery, 
No. 6. She is currently working on a 
novel. 


FOUR SQUARE — FOUR BEAT 
THE MEETING 


I split the log; a stranger stopped to chat, 

‘*You know,” he said, ‘‘there’s nothing like good pine.”’ 
Many times I heard that voice before, 

But all I said was, ‘‘Yes. The grain is fine.” 


A bluebird stopped to watch my work; 

The stranger said, ‘‘ Nothing like birds or wood,” 
**Except the wind,’’ — I said — 

‘*The fresh north wind smells good.”’ 


The stranger went his way; I knew not where; 
The bluebird came to perch down on the pine, 
I raised my ax to go about my job, 
The bluebird went his way, I — mine. 
R.F. 
I AM A LITTLE BOAT 


i am a little boat (no great Queen Mary) 
i am not 
sorry to miss the big hurrying waves 

the thunder 
my life is much of a which of a what 
of the patient ones 

content 
te reap and sow and linger 
over a singing rainbow 

in a gentle siream 


i strive for un-noise 
un-busyness 
in a little harbor 
E.E.C. 
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TO A YOUNG ROACH 


Naked, and black, you glide on pristine white enamel, 
Swooping low on filigree legs to jump and dart 
if necessary in swift flight 
as when adversary approaches. 
Your skein »f fortune is black-woolly-dressed; 
(You remember that ‘‘destiny cannot be 
held back or locked in a box’’ —) 
That compels your lithe, bulging grace to flee 
without arrogance 
toward secret-friendly-ecrack in gleaming alabaster. 


Yet you do not seem to understand 
that grace, like brilliance 
is less asset than liability; 
For the worm, the salamander, and the thorny rose 
are no proof against the elements, when thwarted. 
Therefore you suggest 
the argument, that trust and faith are not 
qualities always to be envied — 
among men. 


a 
_ 
Lad 
— 


MDCLDCXLCVIII 


Clouds walls rivers blue fields after the rain 
nichts neues says Tiresias 
nothing but death and taxes 

in an era of carnations, mio fratello, 
the eucalyptus is absent. ch’eng. 
olive pomegranate rose vines 

by the warp and the woof ye shd/ know them 

non liquet sd/ Li Wang 


Duccio came not by avarice 
nor Mantegna nor Janequin 
nor Breda’s surrender painted out of avarice 
but the fools were contending in the market place 
chi si misura la dura 
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oi weh, tout le monde parle mishigas 

and they were busy on the usurers’ dunghills 
dove sta Cythera? 
Zagreus, wo bist du? 

but the damn fools cried AOL! 


in the middle 138 is it far? 
Sd/ Mr. Smith to Mrs. Smith 
hell, the lotus leaf wd/ if it ed/ 
guztiz maitatu baba emanda zabalzazu 
the wild birds do not eat the silk worms 
the sun has gone down on the lizards 
the pale frog lifts his voice 
you will go a long way, Huang Ho. 
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FOOTNOTE TO YELP 


Sacred! Sacred! Sacred! Sacred! Sacred! 
Sacred! Sacred! Sacred! Sacred! 
Sacred our pen! Sacred our typewriter! Sacred our glory! 
Sacred our thoughts, swagger, bluster, heroics, 
our rupture, chuckles, jubilation, 
our dreams, omens, signs, visions, hallucinations, 
vur banners, drums, trumpets! 
Sacred our daggers, thorns, wounds, snorts, smarts, 
cankers, scars, droppings, sputterings! 
Sacred our howls! 


In the blue light of an angry fix, what thoughts 
I have of you, America, 

As I walk here this dawn morning by the river, 
bridges, rusty tin cans, stinking garbage 
heaps, railroad yards, dusty charnel houses; 

What will we find on this shuddering blear street, 
Walt Whitman? 

Where are we going, old greybeard? 

Your voice comes alive in me as we walk together 
and I tell you 

Saered our pain. Sacred our miracles. 

Sacred our torch. Sacred our odyssey. 

No, you won’t read this in Time or Life, old father-teacher, 
but in eternity. 


A.G. 
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THE DITCH OF KARMA 
(5000th chorus) 


Got up and went out 
after a dream of 
Karma. 
Drove 90mph across 
great flat spaces looking 
for the existential essence 
with the fluid headlights 
skimming by 
blurring the road and 
the stars so distant 
everything silent 
empty perfect 
and the wheels crashing past 
scorched desert grass 
into a ditch. 


In the mud I thought 
about Buddha 
and some early American 
saxophone player 
who made it to Karma 
but it was cold, man 
like I saw 
red toads shimmer icy 
green in the mud 
so I crawled out, 
went home 
and got laid. 


J.K. 
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A CHARIVARI OF THE MUSE 
(for jazz obbiigato in a cellar) 


Goodbye. I’m going. 

I have been everywhere and seen everything. 
The Apocalypse. The Second Coming. 

I have been everywhere and seen it all. 
Crossed all the seas and continents. 

One day I seated Beauty on my lap. 

because I did not hope to turn again. 
Walked from the Borghese Gardens 

to Golden Gate Park 

end watched Kubla Khan dance with 
Abyssinian maids in Xanadu. 

Goodbye. I have seen it all. 

I travelled among unknown men 

on the Times Square shuttle 

and heard St. Francis preach to gazelles 
while no birds sang. 

I dared to walk along the beach 

at Coney Island 

and drank the wine of Paradise 

near Kafka’s castle standing there forlorn 
among those Grecian urns of silence and slow time 
while Crazy Jane talked to the Bishop 

and Childe Roland eame into the dark tower 
and the mystery of existence became clear. 

I knew why sheaves of grass tossed by random winds 
are made into words and books. 

It was time 1o arise and go somewhere. 
Goodbye. 


L.F. 
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KEROSENE FLASH 


In the press of a multitude 

ten coyotes with learned beards 
let out a mad roar one night 
screaming 

fools! dogs! asses! 

lies! lies! lies! 

we puke on your mangy lies! 
But nobody listened. 


Almighty Truth herself 
broke the silence : 


O my sons! 

I did dig dig dig dig you. 
Kneeling down beside the 
coyotes, she blessed them 
crying ! 


Get with the junk 
and the beatitudes and 
gc pull some more daisies. 
They’ll flip, man, they’ll flip. 
G.C 








JONATHAN WILLIAMS 


“WHAT WILL YOU DO, GOD, WHEN | DIE?” 


Can These Bones Live, by Edward Dahlberg. 179 pp. New UDirections. 
$4.75, Edward Dahlberg writes recently in a section of his auto- 
biography-in-progress, Because | Was Flesh: ‘‘Let me now say 
that I have not the least respect for my moral nature. I do what 
1 am. and though I would do otherwise, 1 cannot. I do not say 
this easily, but with infernal pain in my heart. Perhaps after 
many years in libraries, I can prattle better than I did. Had not 
Addison or Steele asserted that no one was any better for behold- 
ing a Venus done by Praxiteles ?’’ 


Mr. Dahlberg, our quixotic, prophetic contemporary, offers us in 
this new edition of Can These Bones Live the best he knows. It 
amounts to q testament and is delivered with a formidable prose auth- 
ority. Can These Bones Live is, simply, a ranging attack on the 
Modern World, on every disintegration and blight of the American 
civilization, on the superstitions of totalitarian man — his machined 
logic and the sterility of an armature with no flesh. 


But this is not a ‘simple’ book. It cultivates the entire heritage 
of Western literature and morale. One imagines that Dahlberg oper- 
ated the factory where David bought his slingshots. He even quarried 
the stones. For |Plato is quoted as saying, over and over, that know 
ledge is reminiscence. One of the book’s chief arguments is that -n 
America the refusal of memory has given us a religion of place and 
a subsequently enfeebled batch of writers crawling with localist nos 
algia and adolescence. 


The title essay is a series of examinations of our chief writers: 
Melville, Poe, Whitman, ‘Thoreau, Dickinson. Anderson. ‘The native, 
aboriginal intelligence is not treated piously — Whitman just barely 
proving more cosmically useful than Mary Baker KEddy’s hygiene 
course. ‘The fetish of originality is our curse. Dante took a guide!” 
Puritanism is considered in detail and found deadly. ‘‘Purge the 
flesh and you canker the spirit.’’ Dahlberg remembers ‘I‘horeau s 
episode at Walden Pond of wanting to eat a muskrat to stifle his 
flesh-repulsion. And we have the legend of Miss Dickinson’s starving 
in her father’s garden, though Jay Leyda’s new book may have news 
for us.—Dahlberg writes:...‘“Qur misanthropy comes from one thing 
only, not. man’s poverty, politics, government, but from the revulsioa 
from his own ordure.’’ (If one is really hip to Modern America, you 
can learn to stop at only those motels whose johns are antiseptically 
‘pre-sealed.’). 
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I wonder if this indictment, as the author suggests elsewhere on 
another subject, is not casting out the devils and entering the swine. 
It is a dangerous doctrine if applied to writing as canonic scripture. 
The charge is: ‘“I'o damn sensuality, laughter and irony, Cotton Ma- 
ther had turned woman into a witch; Poe took the infernal witea, 
begot by Mather, and buried her alive; Melville exorcised her! Lady 
Dickinson hid in Christ’s bosom.’’ If this is to be the measure of 
a writing man (and literary style is the man), then one has to ask 
questions: should poor Melville have been allowed to work in that 
custom house for those ruinous decades? He would have been a secu- 
rity risk to the State if he really thought those thoughts about pale 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Certainly, Walt Whitman should not have been 
allowed to ride streetcars or visit army hospitals! 


The chapter on Randolph Bourne, ‘‘In the Saddle of Rozinante, 
is a wonderful restorative act. How few writers and readers there 
are who know anything of Randolph Bourne. One of the first things 
a devoted reader of Can These Bones Live will do is procure a copy 
of The History of a Literary Radical & Other Papers (which, [ think, 
is available still, having been republished by S. A. Russell, NYO, 1966). 
Dahlberg is right to point out that Bourne’s attack on the State 1s 
the strongest in our literature since 'Thoreau’s essays on civil disobe- 
dience, This chapter is joined by others exposing the visions of Dos- 
toevsky, Shakespeare, Christ, and Cervantes. ‘‘Man pursues a des- 
perado philosophy of gallant idealism and lives and hopes and cankers 
with a defiant flourish. With inextinguishable fervor he ceaselessly 
creates his cycles of sonnets, music, art, ethics, and then with a chival- 
ric irony, wraps the worms in the Golden Fleece of Colchis.”’ 


Can These Bones Live seeds the mind with desire for other in- 
structive books. Some that | know which relate in various ways: de 
Crevecoeur’s Letters from an American Farmer, The Travels of William 
Bartram, Henry James’ The American Scene, D. H. Lawrence’s Stu 
dies in Classic American Literature, Sherwood Anderson’s Many Mar- 
riages, William Carlos Williams’ In the American Grain, Charles 
Olson’s Cali Me Ishmael, Josephine Herbst’s New Green World, and 
Wright Morris’ The Territory Ahead. Consciousness is the first pro- 
blem. Once you’ve got it, these books help suggest where to put it. 


Finally, all attention should be directed to New Directions’ hand- 
some presentation of Mr. Dahlberg’s text. ‘I'he young American 
artist, James Kearns, has contributed a series of forty-two illustra- 
tions — strong, direct embodiments of the text. (I note that Ben 
Shahn graced Dahlberg’s The Sorrows of Priapus with forty-two draw- 
ings, so £ begin to suspect some numerology at work.) Since 1 have 
the opportunity to say; so, I should like to state a particular fondness 
for the drawings of Poe, Bourne, Wmily Dickinson, Whitman, and 
Poe’s Black Cat. 
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Two men dressed as ears come on stage. 





ROBERTS BLOSSOM 


is a poet, actor and playwright who lives 
in New York. TWO EARS was first 
performed at the York Theatre, New 
York, in April 1961, with Daniel Fin- 
kelstein as Right Ear, Roberts Blossom 
as Left Ear and Harold Scott as Voice; 
Produced by Richard Barr’s Theatre 
Workshop 1961. 


TWO EARS 


They stand, more 


or less facing audience, at such distance apart as if a head 
were between. 


Left Ear: 


Right Ear: 


Left Ear: 


Right Ear: 


Left Ear: 


Right Ear : 


Left Ear: 


Right, Ear : 


Left Ear: 


Right Ear : 


Left Ear : 


Right Ear : 


Left Ear: 


Right Ear : 


Left Ear: 


Right Ear : 


Left Ear: 


The immigration laws of 1929 were set up to dis- 
courage... 

1924 

icesiheie to discourage the importation of customs con- 
sidered unworthy of our national institutions. 
They were in fact all taken from Lothrop Stod- 
dard’s book on... 

(clears throat) 

(turns right as if pinned back to the non-existent 
head) 

Lothrop Stoddard was very influential... 

(wriggles) 

(looks, continues) ...in the setting up of particular 
types of immigration laws. Today, of course, many 
people consider Stoddard to be a pseudo-scientist 
(high voice) He was. 

But in my opinion we are facing a very grave emer- 
gency. 

We are. 

Life has become a broil, a turmoil. 
tion dance, stretching horizontally.) 
(standing still, stretches vertically) 
If you don’t believe me, trv this. 
out and lets it snap back.) 

(comes forward and bends over Left Ear): Are you 
all right? 

(says nothing, remains distorted aud somewhat 
crumbled) 


(Does a distor- 


(Pushes earhole 
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Right Ear: When he gets excited anything can happen. 


(Pause. 


Left Ear gradually recovers, returns to place, 


as does Right Ear) 
Both Ears: Today we would like to present for your considera- 


Left Ear: 


tion a list of 
the crimes 


Right Ear: (simultaneously): the penalties 


Left Ear 


(alone) : crimes 


Right Ear (alone): penalties 
Left Ear (alone): crimes 
Right Ear (alone): penalties 


Left Ear 


(alone) : 


committed 


Right Ear (alone): suffered 
Both : by the immigrant populations of this country. The Puerto 
Ricans, for example, have 


Left Ear: 
Right Ear : 


taken 


had 


(Pause) 


Both: very 


that beset them. 


little consideration of the problems of adjustment 
Men and women of all nationalities 


have grown up in families that have very little relation 
to the predominant Puritan Anglo-Saxonoid strain. (They 
are getting along beautifully.) 


Left Ear: 
Right Ear : 
Left Ear: 


Right Ear: 


Left Ear : 
Right Ear : 
Left Ear: 
Right Ear: 
Left Ear : 
Right Ear : 
Left Ear: 
Right Ear : 
Left Ear : 
Right Ear: 
Both : 


Left Ear: 


One 

or the other 

or both 

of the immigrant 

and native 

strains 

are bound 

to erack 

The child 

eannot 

I say 

again 

can 

not 

be expected to endure the weather as it grows within 
him toward conclusions that weather 
should noi 
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Right Ear : 
Left Ear : 
Both : 
Right Ear : 
Left Ear : 
Right Ear : 
Left Ear : 
Right Ear : 
Left Ear : 
Right Ear: 
Left Ear : 
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must not 

cannot 

be expected to make. 
A stormless storm. 
A rain of chaff. 
Embarrassment o-o-oh. 
Mumble. 

Jumbo 

Are 

Blank. We seem 

to be out of 


Voice from between the curtains: Whichever side you are on, it 


seems to be true finally that the immigrant is neither 
criminal nor saint. To oblige him to assume Anglo- 
Saxonoid features, accent and restraint merely 
because English is the common tongue leaves him in 
a strait-jacket till the life in him, the Polish, the 
Italian, the ancestral ways can once again, through 
letting up on the shame within us, speak, and be 
heard. 

(A high sound, like monotone static, then machinery 
going) 


Voice (continuing) : Out of a nation of peoples we have made a 


Left Ear: 
Voice: 


Right Ear : 
Voice : 


nation of comforts that preserve our basic discom- 
fort of not being a people. 

(on tiptoe) 

Lothrop Stoddard to the contrary notwithstanding, 
(Left Ear down) this has its advantages... 

(turns left a little) 

for our unity is ahead and not behind us. 

(The machine sounds change imperceptibly during 
this to the murmur, unintelligible, of many human 
voices.) 


Voice: (continuing) Our language and our hearing are not 


English, but all the languages and understandings 
of Man. English is the language we have assumed 
as a common convenience 

(Voices become intelligible: ‘‘Englisch’’, ‘‘Eng- 
lish,’ ‘‘Anglo,’’ ‘‘Inglese,’’ ‘‘Inglés,” ‘‘ Anglais, ’’ 
ete. Voice and voices fade out) 
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Left Ear: 


Both : 


Voices : 
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(after a moment turns out. Right Ear goes over 
and whispers something to it and returns) 

(singing) Our country ’tis of thee, Sweet Land of 
Li--ber-- 

(During ‘‘Sweet Jand of \i--ber--’”’ lights dim out. 
In dark, voices of Ears are heard) 

Lothrop Stoddard. 

Why? 

Sweet land. 

Ts it? 


(Distant murmur of machinery and babble of voices 
in different languages) 

(offstage, loud): And now' 

(Projection of American flag, and then of ribbon 
with dove in center. Man comes from between ecur- 
tains, takes hands of two ears — this is the first 
time any human part of the earmen is visible — and 
they bow.) 








GEORGE HITCHCOCK 


is an actor, author of plays and short 
stories, and an editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Revicw. 


THE ACROBATS 


It is January. Spring is three months off, perhaps longer, 
as snow has been known to fall here on the 22nd of May. The 
pavements are covered with ice, and the sleet, which gave pro- 
mise of thawing, has congealed again about the syeamores. I 
walked in the park, expecting nothing, but from the force of an 
old longing. At noon I saw her approach. She was distraught; 
perhaps something had gone wrong at the university. 

To attract her notice I spread new grass where she could 
not avoid treading. She was agreeably surprised and when I 
asked her to sit with me as I tossed candies to the doves she 
offered no objection. 

‘“We have met before,’’ I said. 

‘‘No doubt,” she answered but without conviction. 

I recalled acquaintances. At each name she nodded absently. 
Only in the last did she show interest. 

‘‘And where have they gone?”’ 

They had left the city for the winter. 

‘‘T remember their house very well,’”’ she said. ‘‘There 
was always the smell of charred paper about it.’’ She hesitated. 
‘*But it is ages since I saw them last.’’ 

I was much taken by the !ambent pallor of her skin, her 
dark eyes and gentle hands. Her hair, which is long, she wears 
bound with fine gold wire. 

““Sinee it pleases your vanity, 


me.’’ 


she told me, ‘‘you may amuse 


I threw a handful of coins into the cold air and we watched 
as they assumed the plumage of egrets and flew off above the 
chimneypots. She smiled. 

Later the sky grew sooty and she left me with a promise to 
return tomorrow. We have exchanged books. I gave her a 
copy of Hakluyt’s improbable voyages and received in return a 
volume of her brother’s poems. She thinks highly of them but | 
on opening the book after her departure I found it trivial and 
boring. She overestimates his talent. 
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The clock above the cathedral is ringed with bronze letters : 
Observe the Time and Fly from Evil. 

Today I returned to the park with a flight of scarlet finches. 
I distributed them among the icy lilaes and sat down to await 
her. But she did not come. 

At the end of the square the embassy portico was heavy 
with snow. At two o’clock I saw an attache standing in the 
courtyard muffled to the ears in a fur overcoat. He was burn- 
ing documents in any empty gasoline drum. There was the 
smell of formaldehyde in the air. 

Can something have happened to her? Yet in all pro- 
bability it is only her brother’s illness which detains her. Should 
we meet again, I must make fresh efforts to please her. 

In the afternoon I returned to my office. The lobby was 
full of surveyors. A great hullabaloo. Our supervisor has 
discovered a pint of veronal in his desk drawer and is convineed 
that one of us is trying to poison him. 

‘‘T am completely innocent,” I told him. 

‘*Let me see your hands.”’ 

I removed my gloves and held them out, palm downward, 
under his desk lamp. In the left one there was a slight tremor, 
but it cannot be important. 

‘*You may go,’’ he said. 

*““Am I under suspicion?’’ My hands itched to strangle 
him. 

‘‘You may go,” he repeated coldly. 

As a result of the furor I missed the first act of the opera 
and arrived to find that the unscrupulous ushers had sold my 
seat to a student. Great embarrassment. I stood through the 
second act and might have done the same in the third had it 
not been for the courtesy of Elpino who loaned me his cam- 
paign-chair. I searched the grand tier with my glasses for a 
sight of her but she had not come. Rencina was again singing 
Prince Calaf: the role does not suit him. 

After all these annoyances I slept badly. On such cold 
nights the radiators sigh and groan throughout the building. I 
must consider moving again. 

Today she came again to the square! Her eyes are a deep 
brown with flecks of secret gold. She stood beneath the snow- 
covered statue of the Horses of Diomedes, a green wimple over 
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her head and on each finger a jade ring. Emboldened, I threw 
up towers and battlements about her and carpeted the ground 
with rose petals. She spoke little but from her smile I could 
see that she no longer considers me a stranger. We are to meet 
at the Hippodrome this evening, that much is understood. When 
I left her I was so elated that [ stopped at a stall and bought a 
Persian melon. I cannot afford this extravaganee, but... 

It is snowing again. Since morning the violet flakes have 
been falling over the tenements. On the radio they say that 
ice-breakers are once more in the harbor and Dolphin reports a 
strike is rumored at the university; the professors have been six 
months without pay. I must be on my guard. 

I come early to the Hippodrome, the attendant unlocks my 
old dressingroom, and I put on the familiar uniform with the 
deuce of spades above the heart. I powder my hands and at the 
first trumpet take my place in the ring. The white Arabian 
horses revolve about me, arching their backs and pawing the 
tanbark with their symmetrical hooves. She appears on the 
third horse in pink tights and froufrou. The eyes of the whole 
amphitheatre are upon her. The generals are in the box at the 
right and Elpino is among them wearing a monocle and the 
order of St. Ambrosius on his sash. The band plays in fox-trot 
time. 

‘*How long have you waited?’’ she calls. 

**Sinee the day of glaciers.” 

She laughs. The horses prance in figure eights. She stands 
erect on the Arabian’s back, on her toes, the reins in her teeth 
and in each hand an orange flowerpot with a single geranium. 
There is thunderous applause. 

Yet she is melancholy. 

Very well. Now it shall be my turn. They are bringing 
in the feverish lions: each has the face of my beloved. I fire 
blank cartridges over their heads and red and yellow balloons 
appear in the place of smoke. The lions form a pyramid. I fire 
again. Obediently the beasts turn tail to tail, form a Maltese 
eross and revolve about the cage. The bottom half of my eos- 
tume is of weighted celluloid so that no matter how I fall I 
always bob erect again. I am deliriously happy. The ambassa- 
dors are standing now crying out my innocence. Someone re- 
leases a rocket from which a solitary dove flies bearing in its back 
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a garland of asters. I fall to the left and to the right but 
miraculously remain upright. There is the applause of eymbals. 

‘*Deception!’’ she cries scornfully. ‘‘Deception of the 
chambre mécanique, the stereopticon, the emperor’s gold night- 
ingale!’’ Nothing ean appease her rage. 

Yet there remain the tigers, savage and detestable in the 
sawdust. They ring me like regrets. My whip has turned to 
licorice. I gaze into their intemperate mouths and by a supreme 
act of will succeed in rising a dozen feet above the ground. 
There is wild applause. Below me the tawny tigers jostle and 
tear at one another like piranhas but I have triumphed over 
their voracity. I fly in the air like the coffin of Mahomet—so 
much as an exhalation puts my life in danger. At last I see 
in her eyes ineredulity and adoration. 

I hear Elpino ealling. 

‘*Jump!’’ he eries, ‘‘for God’s sake, jump!’ 

But above me is the canvas of the circus tent, my true 
heaven. I hurl paper streamers at the vast crowd and with 
the ease of a helicopter spin three times about the tent and on 
the fourth am engulfed by embraces. The audience sighs with 
love. There is no denying my phenomenal success. 

Returning to the dressingroom I found my old friends 
erowded about the door — Dolphin, Mrs. Lima, Sawatski, the 
adjutant. A storm of congratulations. Elpino pushed his way 
through the photographers and shook my hand warmly. 

‘‘T have spoken to the prosecutor,’’ he whispered. ‘‘It is 
virtually certain that you will be acquitted.”’ 

*‘T am tired. Excuse me.”’ 

I went inside and closed the door. On my mirror was pin- 
ned a single white rose. The thorns had been broken off and 
lay in a neat pile on my make-up box. I blushed. Her per 
fume was all about the room. 

She had undressed and sat backwards on the iron chair by 
the wardrobe. Her hair fell to the floor like a waterfall. Be- 
hind her were the gold and magenta and crimson of my innumer- 
able costumes. 

‘‘Have I convinced you?” I asked. 

“‘T had decided to go away.”’ 

‘‘But you have changed your mind?’’ 

“*Vieu.** 
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We lay on the divan. Above us the costumes rustled and 
fell from their racks like leaves until our limbs were entangled 
in brocades and laces. In the corridors outside I heard the 
newsboys’ cries and the shuffling of thousands of feet. At 
length the ceiling flew off and in the sky there was revealed an 
impatient concourse of meteors. 

**Charlatan !” she whispered in my ear. 

I bit her gratefully on the shoulder. 





HAWK’S WELL PRESS announces a new series of paper- 
backs devoted to the poetry of the ‘‘deep image’’; 
The deep image rises from the shore- 
less gulf: here the poet reaches down 
among the lost branches, till a moment 
of seeing: the poem. 
WHITE SUN BLACK SUN by Jerome Rothenberg ... poems 
that mark ‘‘...the appearance of a cogent movement in a new 
direction...’’ 75¢. 
ARMED DESCENT by Robert Kelly $1. — 
POEMS FROM THE FLOATING WORLD (anthology, 3 vols.) 


Vol. 1: Breton, Celan, J. Wright, Bly, others 

Vol. 2: Neruda, Antin, Snyder, Huidobro, others 

Vol. 3: Reworkings of ancient texts (Chinese, Aztec, Indian, 
others) plus new American poems 25e. each 


Order from HAWK’S WELL PRESS, 50 Broadway, N.Y.C. 4. 


NICANOR PARRA 


nd born 47 years ago, is a Chilean poet who 
teaches physics and mathematics at the 
led University of Chile. A group of his 
the Anti-Poems was published in translation 
by City Lights in San Francisco. He 
At was the subject of the Outlook on Art 
an by Fernando Alegria in Chelsea 8. 
LANDSCAPE 


See that human leg hanging from the moon 
Like a tree growing downwards 

That feerful leg floating in empty space 
Hardly illuminated by the rays 

Of the moon and the air of forgetfulness ! 


ODE TO SOME DOVES 


How funny these 

Doves whe joke about everything. 

With their little colored feathers 

And their enormous round bellies. 

They move from the dining room to the kitchen 
per- Like leaves dispersed by Autumn, 

They settle in the garden 

To eat flies, bits of everything, 


hore- They peck at the yellow gravel 
lown Or stand on a bull’s back : 
ment They are more ridiculous than a shotgun, 
Than a rose full of lice. 
oems Their well-studied flights, however, 
new Hypnotize the one-armed and the lame 
7de. Who seem to see in them 
. The explanation for this and the other world, 


Although one shouldn’t trust them, for they have 
vols.) The fox’s sense of smell, 

The cool intelligence of a reptile, 

And the long experience of parrots. 

They are more hypocritical than a professor 


idian, Or an abbot so fat he falls down. 
, each But at the least opportunity they leap 
CO. 4. Like crazy firemen 
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Through the window into the building 
And crown themselves with nimbuses of mud. 


Let’s see if we can ever 

Really gei together 

And stand firm 

Like a hen defending her brood. 


SONG 


Who are you unexpected 
Virgin girl collapsing 
Like a spider hanging 
From the petal of a rose. 


Your body flashes 
Among the ripe fruit 
Wrenched by the hot air 
From the craw-fish tree. 


You descend with the sun 
Golden slave of the poppy 
And ery in the arms 

Of the man who deflowers you. 


Are you woman or god 

Girl rising 

Like a new Aphrodite 

From the depths of a corolla? 


Wounded in the deepest part 
Of the calix, you uncoil, 
Moan wth: pleasure, stretch, 
Break like a cup. 


Woman like the ocean 
— Violated wave by wave — 
You are even more ardent 

Than a sky with red clouds. 





NICANOR PARRA — MIGUEL HERNANDEZ 


The table is set, bite 

The grape that maddens you 

And angrily kiss 

The hard erystal that drives you crazy. 


Translated by Fernando Alegria 


MIGUEL HERNANDEZ 


a self-taught shepherd born near Alicante 
(1910), fought on the Republican side 
in the Spanish civil war. He died in 
prison in 1952. 


THE ASCENSION OF THE BROOM 


The broom is wreathed with laurel, myrtle, rose, 

the hero among those who face the trash. 

She came dow: from heights — made of palm and blue — 
to release everything from flightless dust. 


Her ardor as a young happy sword goes on. 
Delicate grief, purity, sun, bravado, 

a white lily sweeping over the same grave, 

yet higher and higher, and warmer, purer. 


Never! The broom will never be erucified, 
for our youth propagates her skeleton : 
a single flute and sonorous although dumb. 


She is the sole tongue heavenly in tune. 
Before her quick breath, quiet dust departs 
and a palm tree rises — a column toward dawn. 
Prison at Torrijos, Spain 
1939 
Translated by Willis Barnstone 
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JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 


came to world prominence when he won 
the Nobel Prize. He was a quiet worker 
in poetry and prose before the award 
and should be remembered long after as 
one of the best in the contemporary 
flowering of Spanish poetry. 


DAWNING 
(La Mancha) 

The sun gilds honey 
on mauve and green fields — 
rock and vineyard, hill and plain. 
Breezes make the blue flower 
fresh and soft on livid stone walls. 
There is no one now, or not yet, 
in the enormous readied fields 
which the lark decorates 
with erystal and wings. 

Here, there, open and deserted, 
the red dazzling towns. 


LIGHT 


Outside, dark and ultimate wind wandered 
toying with cold leaves. 


Inside, an eestasy of sunlight, 
isolated, like an eternal 

driven feeling in my soul, 
within the turmoils of my flesh. 


And the sun never departed, pure and pink. 


Translated by Willis Barnstone 
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PABLO NERUDA 


was born in 1904 :and “turned a ‘half 


won century of. South American poetry.. He 
wher still lives in Chile, on an island shaped 
ward like a ship and will finally be most 
as famous for his Canto General”. 


rary 


AUTUMN RETURNS 
from Residence in the Earth 


The mourning day falls from the bells 

like the trembling veil of a wandering widow, 
it has a color, a dream 

of cherries sunken in the earth, 

it is a trail of smoke that never settles, 

a smoke discoloring the water, and kisses. 


I coubt if the day understands me— 

for when the night approaches from the heights, 

when at his window the lonely poet hears 

the gallop of the stallion of autumn, 

end leaves trampled by the fear 

crackle in his arteries— 

there is something over the sky, like the tongue of an ox, 
something heavy, something ominous in the sky 

and the atmosphere. 


Things return to their place: 
the pleading and the hands, the oil, the bottles... 
ever all the indications of life, the beds, 
there is a bloody liquid : 
tecople whisper confidence in filthy ears, 
assassins descend the stairs... 
but more than this it is the old gallop, 
nstone | the stallion of autumn that trembles and persists. 


The stallion of autumn has a red mane, 

its cheeks are covered with a foam of fear, 
the air pursuing it has the form of an ocean 
and a perfume wandering from buried decay. 
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Every day an ash colored red descends from the sky 
‘hat only the pigeons divide for the earth. 
Everything falls to my raised hands 
in the midst of rain: 
time that has slept long years in the bells, 
rope woven by forgetfulness and tears, 
old worn-out clothes, women watching the snow, 
and black poppies that no one can contemplate 
without dying. 
Translated by Clayton Eshleman 


S. F. VANNI 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH BOOKS 
Publishers and Booksellers 
30 WEST 12th STREET N.Y.C. 11 


Telephone OR 5-6336 
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JOHN FODOR 


is a British-born French-Hungarian poet 
and film maker, presently living in New 
York. This scenario is now before the 
cameras. 


AWKWARD-HANDED ORPHEUS 


A film seenario 


Characters : 
Orpheus ......... a painter 
Eurydice ....... a young girl seeking love 
Death ........... himself 
Madam _........ an art dealer and collector 
George small her assistant. 
White man ) ania tit fe ‘ 
. movers specializing in objects of art 
Negro man | 


Spot lights ..... (off-screen) that are vitally alive 


The screen is in total darkness. 

A lone flute is heard. 

Dawn comes, and with it, light that begins to filter through the 
haze of night, illuminating the set. 


The set is a vast studio furnished with the bare essentials. A 
small table and several chairs occupy the center of the floor; to 
the left, and toward us, an old brass bed. To the far right, 
suspended in the darkness, stands a very large door with trans- 
lucent glass panes. Light slants through the panes. Also to 
the right, overhead, suspended obliquely, is a large skylight. To 
the back of the studio, a large blank canvas, 8 by 10 feet, and 
in front of it many cans of paint. The walls—if there are any 
walls—are not visible. 


Orpheus sits at the table, slumped over, sleeping. 

By his head a candle has burned through the night. It goes out. 
Dawn has passed, intensifying the day that enters through the 
skylight. 
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A brilliant sun, in the void overhead, transcribes an are across 
his body, blinding his sleep. 
He sleeps through the day. 


With dusk comes diminished light and awakening. 
Orpheus raises his head and looks toward the blank canvas. 


Orpheus to himself : 


At times I wake to seek 

An even deeper sleep 

That remains with parted lids 

Or between the eye’s mind... He begins to walk towards 


canvas— 
If that is so, I am blind 
To all, stands in front of it— 
But that what I see in you 
Imprisoned lover— runs his fingers over canvas— 


At my fingers’ touch... 
He bends down to pick up a 
Released once more, brush— 
In anguished pain... paints a bold black stroke 
across the canvas. 


In the same motion as the brush stroke, out of the dark, Eury- | 
dice comes running toward us, dragging Death by the hand. | 
The set is in total darkness, except for light falling on them. | 
Eurydice assumes the role of the child, and Death that of the | 
father. She acts childish: she knows she has the father be- 
wildered and under complete control. The father realizes | 
this, but ean do nothing about it. His is a semi-passive role. 


Eurydice : Come, on, we must go faster. 


Death : I can’t... (out of breath) he’ll wait... he has waited | 
this long. 











They come to a stop. 


| | 
Eurydice: Oh, but he needs me, I know... (whisper) and I need | 
him. 
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Death is strangely silent. They stand motionless. Behind 
them, in the distance, the canvas emerges from the darkness. 
However, we are seeing it from the back. Orpheus is seen in 
silhouette. By now he has outlined the figure of a girl on the 
canvas and steps back to look at his work. 

Eurydice and Death turn toward the canvas. 


Death : We're here...(pause) well, go on...you were in such 
a hurry before. 
Eurydice : I can’t ... I’m afraid... suppose he doesn’t love me... 
Maybe I’m not the right one ... 
Death : You should know that better than I. 
(long pause) 
Eurydice: Tell me that I’m beautiful. 


Death : Yes ... yes, you are... 
Eurydice: I’m what? ... please say it. 
Death: __...... Beautiful (disinterested) 


She throws back her head and starts to whirl, laughing as she 
spins. 

Orpheus has finished his painting. He goes back to the table 
and sits down. He looks toward the canvas, but is really seeing 
beyond it. 


By now, Eurydice has stopped whirling. She stands motionless. 
After a moment, she arrives at her decision. She turns toward 
Death and places a child’s kiss on his cheek. Death is too old 
to react. 


In the same motion as the kiss, she turns and runs toward the 
canvas, dissolving into it. 


A montage of stopped motion shots depicts Eurydice’s transition 
through the canvas, with the cumulative effect of dynamic tran- 
sition through a three-dimensional plane. The duration of this 
sequence is twenty seconds—warping the time continuum as if 
breaking through a taut rubber screen. 


Orpheus still looks toward the canvas as she materializes through 
it, but does not see her because of the deep shadows shrouding 
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her. He closes his eyes. 
At the same moment, light starts to fall on her, revealing an 
expectant face and body. 


The camera slowly moves back, showing the set in its entirety. 


Light continues to fall on Eurydice who reacts to it as though 
it were alive. Their eyes meet. 


Orpheus slowly gets up and walks toward her. 
(Orpheus’ hand reaching and moving toward the canvas is super- 
imposed.) 


He stands before Eurydice. They look at each other. She 
offers him her hands. He takes them but, after a few seconds 
of indecision, he drops them. They fall limply to her side. 


Eurydice becomes a statue on a pedestal. very stiff, her skin the 
texture of granite. 


Orpheus’ hands are seen coming into frame: they take hold ot 
her waist and lift her off the pedestal. 


The statue dissolves into the real girl again. They embrace. 
Camera moves in, around, and between them. 


They are seen in each other’s arms through the posts of the bed. 
The posts are in focus, Orpheus and Eurydice are not. 

The camera slowly starts to move toward them through the bed 
posts. They come into focus. 


They are still. Suddenly Eurydice awkardly breaks away 
She begins to wander through the studio. 

At first merely out of curiosity, but gradually the search becomes 
serious, as though she were looking for some specific thing. 


Close-up of Orpheus’ profile in subdued light; Eurydice in the 
background, still searching. Bright light surrounds her. 

The camera focuses alternately on them: he is in focus, she is 
out; she is in focus, he is out. 
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Death appears in the semi-dark between them, shakes his finger 
at her, returns into iotal darkness. 


Eurydice stops her search; sighs deeply with frustration. 


From above, through the skylight, Orpheus, chair, and table are 
seen. Eurydice comes into frame and sits down on the chair 
in tomboy style. Orpheus turns toward her. 


She stares at the floor, avoiding his eyes. 


He continues to look at her. His initial intensity slowly changes 
to abandoned awareness of her presence. 


Unburdened, the weight of his eyes no longer on her, she raises 
her eyes to meet his. 
He continues to stare beyond her. 


Her eyes, although not silent, cannot rouse him from his trance. 
She begins—self-consciously at first—to make faces at him. 
He still does not notice her. 


She gets up from the chair; saunters over to him; proceeds to 
examihe him from all angles as if he were a piece of merchan- 
dise. Still no reaction from Orpheus, 


She backs away to get a better perspective. 

At this point she notices the many cans of paint seattered before 
the canvas. 

Mischievously she tiptoes to the cans, inspects them, picks out 
a color, paints a moustache on her face. 


With her newly-found character she goes through a Charlie- 
Chaplin routine. 

Orpheus begins to smile. 

This encourages her; she tickles him. 

He starts to laugh and reaches for her. 

Playfully she evades several of his attempts to grab her. 
Suddenly, she grabs him and just as suddenly lets go. 

They begin to chase each other around the studio. 
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The chase covers the entire set’: from darkness to light, light-to 
semi-darkness to darkness. 

Occasionally they lose each other, but again and again the lights 
pick them: out. 


They’re exhausted. Together they fall on the bed. 

They lie still for a moment. 

He wipes the moustache off her face. She giggles. 

He begins to stroke her hair. She draws up in a foetal position. 


Very gently he moves his hand along her body, from breast to 
thigh, until she begins to straighten out; this being a rebirth. 


They touch, awkward-handed, slowly drawing together into a 
passionate embrace. 

The camera begins to move down and along their bodies until 
they are out of frame. 

Silence. 


Choreography for camera using the inanimate objects in the 
studio: A dance that is at times subjective, at times objective; 
at all times dynamic movement and development. 

(Sighs, ohs and ahs, their intensity depending on the camera's 
distance from the bed, are occasionally heard during the dance.) 


From above, through a dim-lit haze, the two lovers are seen 
lying naked on the bed. 


Orpheus: I dream sleep ... 
Eurydice: I dream love ... 


They hold each other : a montage. 


They separate, each rolling to extreme side of the bed. 

A door bell rings. 

Orpheus sits up and listens. 

The camera looks at Eurydice who stares into space. 

The door bell rings once more; short pause; loud knocking; the 
door bell again. 
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During the door bell ringing sequence, Eurydice’s image slowly 
fades out until her place on the bed is empty. 

The camera tilts up, showing Orpheus walking toward the door. 
He opens it, then retreats toward the table behind him. 


In walk Madam and George small. 

She is extremely tall; he extremely short. He walks half a step 
behind her. 

She halts abruptly; he bumps into her; rubs his nose. 

Madam walks toward Orpheus. George follows. 


She stands in front of Orpheus, looking him over; plants a kiss 
in-each cheek, first the right, then the left. 
At the same time, George plants kisses on Madam’s cheeks. 


Orpheus turns into stone. 

Madam doesn’t notice and begins to talk, wildly gesturing with 
her hands. 

(Sound : faint, indistingushable chatter.) 


George wanders about the studio, examining non-existent paint- 
ings against non-existent walls. 


He widens his eyes, squints, tilts his head, extends both arms, 
thumbs thrust out, shifts his gaze, shuts his eyes in adoration, 
picks his nose, sits on the floor and tries to put his foot in his 
mouth, stands on his head; finally he collapses on the floor, 
exhausted. 


Madam snaps her fingers. 

George jumps up and bounces to her side, 

She points toward the large canvas of the girl. 

He nods his approva!. Tries to snap his fingers, but can’t. 
He claps his hands instead. 


Two men dressed in overalls—one a Negro, the other white— 
enter the studio. 

They look questioningiy at George; at Madam. 

Madam gives George a nudge; he points to the canvas. 

The two men look at it; walk up to it, both reaching for the 
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front edge. 

They bump into each other. 

The white mover points to the back of the canvas, motioning to 
the Negro to pick up the other side. 

The Negro does the same thing. 

They begin to push each other around. 


George musters enough courage to approach the movers, trying 
to prevent a fist fight. 

He suggests a peaceful solution. The movers agree to ‘‘choose 
it out’’. George referees. 

At the count of three, their hands shoot out from behind their 
backs: The Negro shows his index; the white man his middle 
finger : Odd man out. 


The Negro goes to the back and lifts the canvas. 
George shrugs at the Negro: ‘‘Tough luck...”’ 
The movers earry the canvas out the door. 


The movers carry the painting down a dark cement corridor. 


Madam and George walk down the same corridor, but in the 
opposite direction. ‘The camera follows behind them, at a dis- 
tance. Their voices are heard. 


George: Twenty...six...thousand... 

Madam : A very round figure. 

George: I thought that vour feelings would be aroused (mono- 
tone.) 


They pass through a lighted section of the corridor. 
Madam : My mother was ...green (echo chamber effect). 
They are once again in the dark. 

George: You’ve told me that many times before. 
Madam : Oh? (distant). 
They fade into the darkness. 









Orpheus is once again alone. 
He goes back to the girl on the bed, but she is gone. 
He brushes his lips and cheek over the sheet that had been 
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underneath her. 


A pause. He runs out through the open door, into the corridor, 
in the same direction as the movers. 


The movers are still carrying the painting down the corridor. 
As they continue, a thick fog begins to fill the corridor; they are 
engulfed. 

Time passes. 

They emerge on the other side of the fog, and find themselves 
in a vast cavern. 


The movers never slow their pace, they continue toward the 
mouth of the eave, beyond which a wooded countryside appears, 
seen from a great height. 


Out of the large cave mouth, Eurydice comes running toward 
the movers. They stop; rest the painting on the ground. 


Eurydice approaches the white mover and stands in front of 
him. She begins to talk to him in a language he ean’t under- 
stand. She begins to gesture in a sort of sign language. 

She points to the painting, then to herself; he nods his head. 
Points toward the cave mouth; he looks at her questioningly. 
She ‘then goes through the motions of diving from a great 
height; he shakes his head angrily. 


Eurydice now stands before the Negro. 

She rubs her hand over his thighs. He does not look at her. 
She goes back to the white man, and tries the same thing. 
He pulls away. 

She goes after him and whispers into his ear. 

He laughs, throwing sidelong glances at the Negro. 

The Negro smiles at them. 


The movers pick up the painting; walk toward the cave’s mouth. 
Eurydice fades into the darkness. 


The movers reach the mouth of the cave, emerge, and are stand- 
ing on the ledge of a cliff. 
They stand, look, then raise the canvas above their heads and 
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throw it over the side of the cliff. 
They have not noticed Death standing down below, helplessly 
signaling to them to use a rope and lower the painting. 


Montage of slow-motion descent of canvas. Eurydice, also fall. 
ing through space, is superimposed. 


Like a leaf, the canvas comes to rest on the ground, with Eury- 
dice lying on top of it. 


The white man peers over the edge of the cliff, only his forehead 
and eyes are visible. 

The Negro stands motionless in the background, profile toward 
us, silhouetted against a dark sky. 


Orpheus, from the cave’s mouth, comes running toward the 
movers. He stops short. 

The white mover turns, looks at him, points over the edge of 
the cliff. ' 


Orpheus walks to the edge of the cliff as though to throw himself 
over. 

The Negro raises an arm to stop him; Orpheus brushes him 
aside. He hesitates, then looks over the edge of the cliff. 

He sees Eurydice and canvas down below. 

She starts to fade out. 


Orpheus turns away and walks back toward the cave’s mouth. 
The two movers have vanished. 


Orpheus is back in the studio. 

He puts up another large canvas, in the place of the old one. 
He goes to the table; sits down. 

The lights begin to dim, except for a shaft that falls on him 
through the skylight. 

He closes his eyes. 


Orpheus: Tomorrow... I think I’ll paint a flower... 


Fade out 





RUTH DENNEY 


is a translator of articles from contem- 
porary Russian; librarian, teacher, re- 
searcher and annotator in various fields 
of Russian study. 


The Poets of Russia, 1890-1930. By Renato Poggioli. 383 pp. 
Harvard University Press. $8.75 

There is nothing comparable in English to this brilliant 
study of Russian poetry by Professor Renato Poggioli. Its main 
subject is the ‘‘silver age’’ of Russian literature : the ascendency 
of poetry over other literary forms from 1890 to the death of 
Mayakovsky in 1930. Many movements and counter-movements 
appeared during this period, beginning with the Decadents (or 
early Symbolists), followed by the second generation of Sym- 
bolists, the neoromantie and neoclassical Clarists and Acmeists, 
then the advance guard of Futurism, Ego-Futurism, Imaginism 
and finally the Constructivist group of the middle 20’s. The 
study ends with the year of Mayakovsky’s suicide, when ‘‘ poetry 
ceased to exist” (Pasternak in his recent Sketch for an Auto- 
biography). This terminus is the result of Poggioli’s conviction 
that ‘‘the Soviet system has destroyed ‘modern’ poetry in Rus- 
sia, without allowing a newer form to be put in its place.’’ 


The long excursus on Symbolism is a most important con- 
tribution. Appearing early in the period after 1890, Balmont’s 
‘‘nanie enthusiasm’ and Bryusov’s ‘‘nightmare utopias” are 
considered products of the Decadents, even though these poets 
called themselves Symbolists. It is Vyacheslav Ivanov, Andrey 
Bely and Alexander Blok that Poggioli identifies as the great 
prophets and examplars of Symbolism. The background of this 
second generation of Symbolists is shown to be quite different 
from that of Symbolism in the West, in the sense of being both 
more national and more universal, and much more heavily load- 
ed with mystical intuition and metaphysical insight. 

The Russian Symbolists learned their craft not only from 
their French predecessors but also from the German Romantics, 
and from such poets as Rilke and Hofmannsthal. They. con- 
sidered poetry as the handmaiden of theology, and immersed 
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themselves not only in the main currents of contemporary West- 
ern religious belief but also in medieval mysticism, and the 
mystic beliefs of the Russian dissenters. But contemplation of 
the Eternal Feminine, of the principle of love (‘‘Sophia’’) which 
was derived from their older contemporary, the philosopher Vla- 
dimir Solovyov, was their main motif. The Symbolists, par- 
ticularly Blok, ultimately recanted these beliefs with skepticism 
and revulsion. Blok, the only writer to whom Poggioli devotes 
a whole chapter, is treated to a magnificent exegesis, from the 
early publication in 1905 of his volume Poems on the Beautiful 
Lady to his final work ‘‘The Twelve’’. Poggioli reinforces the 
prevailing judgment that when Blok died in 1921 at the age of 
41, he had produced the greatest body of Russian poetry since 
Pushkin. 

The poets of the advance guard are treated less extensively. 
Futurism appeared in 1910, when Marinetti lectured in both 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. It pushed to the extreme a revolu- 
tion in poetic language and anticipated certain developments 
that occurred only later in the West. Finally, Poggioli closes 
his study of particular movements and particular poets with an 
appreciation of Pasternak, whose most important work he con- 
siders to have been written before 1930. About ten pages are 
devoted to one of the most penetrating studies of Dr. Zhivago 
to appear so far in English. 

Perhaps the most crucial, if not the clearest, and certainly 
not the most original section of the book, is Poggioli’s study in 
Chapter Nine of the Russian cultural system under the Soviets 
today. It explains why the ‘‘silver age” had to come to an end 
sometime after 1917. Poggioli observes that the Russian writer 
of the nineteenth century ‘‘felt alienated from the political order 
of which he was an unwilling part; yet he felt in tune with the 
most advanced cultural groups of his nation and time, to which 
he offered intellectual and moral leadership, getting in exchange 
their admiring attention and reverent respect.’? The Russian 
writer under the Soviet government is in a different position : 
he is a writer of a ‘‘type without historical precedent.”’ Is it 
possible, Poggioli asks, that great art can come out of preseuit 
Soviet constraints? In the face of certain artistic triumphs in 
similar monolithic cultures of the past, Poggioli says No. 
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The broad outlines of his analysis are reasonable, familiar 
persuasive. As in Hegel’s formula, art dies when philosophy be- 
comes a single, universal principle. Yet the chapter does not en- 
tirely satisfy. For one thing, how do the Russian and the 
Westerner fit into the same category? Is the party hack in 
Russia an ‘‘author”, or is he the parallel of an American adver- 
tising copywriter? Poggioli himself admits that the dominance 
of philosophy and rhetorie over art in Russia may be only an 
unstable moment in the balance of forces. His scrutiny of the 
“‘thaw’’ in this respect seems brief and perfunctory. However, 
this chapter is too long for the book when he repeats what we 
already know about the demise of the ‘‘silver age”, and too breezy 
about the conflict between cultural bureaucratization and creati- 
vity in Soviet Russia during the last thirty years. 


The general style of this book does not compare favorably 
with his The Phoenix and the Spider, a 1957 study devoted 
mainly to Russian prose writers. There are too many passages 
like: ‘‘...the attempt to turn the impending apocalypse into an 
unexpected palingenesis...’? and tiresomely purist translitera- 
tions of Russian names and terms into unfamiliar forms which 
the expert already knows and the general reader doesn’t care 
to know. 

These are petty issues in the evaluation of a book that so 
richly lives up to its dedication to the distinguished memories 
of Poggioli’s teacher Gaetano Salvemini, his friend Cesare Pa- 
vese, and Leone Ginzburg, his colleague in Russian studies, a 
scholar executed as a partisan by the Nazis in Italy. 
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VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY 


(1894-1930) rebel, innovator, modernist, 
and essentially a lyrical poet, began as a 
futurist in 1912. His poem “The Cloud 
in Trousers”, 1915, questioned the esta- 
blished order — literary, political, reli- 
gious. He turned to satire and propa- 
ganda, and after 1918 became the poet 
of the Revolution at the expense of his 
lyrical voice. 


THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND A THING 


Entering a hairdresser’s, I calmly said: 
‘*Please, be good enough to comb my ears.” 
The slick barber bristled at once, 

his face growing long as a pear. 

**Crazy man!” 

‘ ‘Fool ! 9? 

Words leapt about. 

Abuse flew from squeak to squeal, 

and for a 1-o0-0-ong time 

someone’s head giggled, 

jerked out of the crowd like an old radish. 


1913 


THIS DAY’S MAP 


Immediately I painted this day’s map, 
eplashing on paint from a glass; 

on the studio’s dish I daubed 

the slanting cheekbones of the ocean. 

I read the summons of new lips 

on the scale of a tine fish. 

But you — 

could you play 

a nocturne 

on the waterpipes’ flute? 


1913 
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MAYAKOVSKY IN HEAVEN 


Stop! 

I throw down on a cloud 

the burden 

of things 

and of a weary body. 

Propitious places I have never before visited 
T look around. 

This surface 

so smoothly licked down, 

is this then the heaven so vaunted? 
We'll see, we’ll see! 


It glistened, 

and glittered, 

and sparkled, 

and a rustling crept — 
a cloud 

or bodiless people 
glided quietly by. 


‘Tf a beauty pledges her love...” 


Here, 

in the heavenly firmament, 

to hear the musie of Verdi? 
A chink in a cloud. 

Peeping through — 

I see angels singing there. 
Angels live importantly. 
Importantly. 

One of them quii the throng 
and very amiably 

broke the drowsed numbness : 
‘*Well, Vladimir Vladimirovich, 
how do you like our abyss?”’ 
And I answered as amiably : 
‘‘A charming abyss, 
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The abyss — what a rapture!”’ 

Irritation at first : 

there’s no 

corner of comfort, 

no tea, 

and with tea no newspapers. 

Gradually I grew accustomed to the heavenly ways. 
I emerged with others 

to watch for new arrivals. 

‘*Ah, so that’s you!’’ 

A joyful embrace. 

‘Greetings, Vladimir Vladimirovich !”’ 
‘‘Welcome, Abraham Vassilievich !”’ 
‘‘Well, and how did you meet your end? 
Not too badly ? 

Are you comfortable?” 


Nice little jokes, ah? 


I grew to like this. 
Stood by the gates. 

And if 

acquaintances 

showed up, after their demise, 
accompanied them, 


explaining the order of the constellations : 
and the mighty props of the universe. ' 
The central station of all the phenomena, : 
a tangle of wires, handles and levers. : 
A tug here — : 
and the worlds stop idle; i 
a tug there — 

and they spin faster and steeper. 

‘*Give a turn’’ — they beg. a 
‘*Let the world die away. y 
What are they about? is 
Flooding the fields with blood?’’ F 
I laugh at their heat. tl 


‘“Why bother! 
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Let them spill it, 

I don’t care!” 

The chief depot of all sorts of rays. 
A place to junk burnt-out stars. 

An ancient sketch — 

author unknown — 

the first unsuccessful draft of a whale. 


So serious, everything. 

Busy. 

Some mend the clouds, 

others stoke the furnace of the sun. 
Everything is so terrifyingly in order, 
at rest, 

in its proper place. 

No shoving. 

Anyhow, there’s nothing to shove with. 


At first, they scolded me. 

‘‘He does nothing but loiter!’’ 

For heart’s sake — 

but do the bodiless have hearts! ? 

T suggested : 

“Tf you like, 

I’ll spread 

my body 

on a cloud 

and contemplate everyone.” 

‘“‘No,” they answered, ‘‘that does not suit us!’’ 
‘Well, if that doesn’t suit you, it’s your affair! Mine 
is merely to suggest.”’ 


The bellows blow the forges of time — 
and the new 

year 

is ready. 

From here, 

thundering, plunges 

the terrible landslide of years. 
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VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY — BORIS PASTERNAK 


I lose count of the weeks. 

We, 

preserved in the frame of the ages, 
we do not divide our love into days, 
nor change the names of our loves. 
I sank into stillness. 

In beams of moon on shallows 

laid me down, 

with dreams diverting my emotion. 
As on a southern beach, 

but far more numbed, 

and over me, 

caressing deeply down, 

the sea’s eternities roll on. 


1917 


Translated by George Reavey 


BORIS PASTERNAK 


who created a_ politico-literary storm 
when he received and rejected the Nobel 
Prize in 1958, after the publication oi 
his Dr. Zhivago in Italy, was first better 
known as a poet than a writer of prose. 








| MEET THE WHITE MORNING 
(from Marburg) 


For the nights settled down to play chess 

With me on the moon-flooded parquet floor; 

There is scent of acacias, and the windows are open, 
And passion, the witness, turns gray in a corner. 


And the poplar is king. I play with insomnia. 

The queen is a nightingale, and I bow low. 

And the night is victorious, the chessmen shy away. 
And face to face I meet the white morning. 


1915 
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FEBRUARY NOW 


February now. Find ink and weep! 

Go write of February in welling sobs, 

As slush rolls rumbling down the street, 

And burns like pitch with this black spring. 


Then find a cab. For six small coins, 
Through ringing bells and creak of wheels, 
Be carried where the battering rain 
Beats louder than black ink and tears. 


Where, like those pears charred black, 
A thousand jackdaws dive from trees 
Into the puddles, pouring down 

Dry sorrow into the deep of eyes. 


Under it, snow thaws patches of black, 
And the wind is pitted with shrill shouts; 
And the more haphazard, the truer 

The syllables well up in sobs. 


1912 





Translated by George Reavey 
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NIKOLAI ZABOLOTSKY 


a lyrical poet (1903-1958) with meta- 
physical overtones and often a strong 
vein of irony, draws his imagery largely 
from nature. His ironic poetry was sup- 
pressed for two decades under Stalin. 
After 1953 he emerged as one of the 
best poets of his generation. 


| TOUCHED THE EUCALYPTUS LEAVES 


Fy 
I touched the eucalyptus leaves, 
And the firm feathers of the agave tree; 
And Adjaria’s sweet herbs ye 
Sang me their vesper song; six 
The magnolia stooped above me, the 
Its misty body clothed in white; 
Against the shore the blue blue sea olc 
Chanted the dark frenzy of its songs. we 
res 
But amid this rage and blaze of nature, an 
I dreamed of Moscow and her neighboring groves, can 
Where skies seem a paler blue, 
And the foliage more humbly plain; tre 
Where tenderly the plaintive oriole moans der 
Above the meadows’ lucent prospect, bee 
And where my own dear friend and love 
Casts down her sorrow-weighted eyes. | the 
tha 


And my heart knew the twinge of pain, 

And teardrops glistening with grief 

Fell down into the cup of plants, 

Where birds with white wings screamed. 

But the camphor laurels, turning gray 

With dust, stood stately in the sky, 

Into their pale trumpets blowing, ‘te 
And beating brassy on kettle drums. 


1947 
Translated by George Reavey 
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YURI OLESHA 


(1894-1960) was, among the early gene- 
ration of Soviet prose writers, one of the 
most sensitive and poetic. Author of a 
novel, Envy (1927), various short stories 
and plays, Olesha suffered a long period 
of enforced silence, but was republished 
after Stalin’s death. 


From: No Day Without A Line Written (Notebook 1954-56) 


Not once in my childhood, nor in my youth, nor in later 
years —in a word, not once in my life had I heard a nightingale 
sing; whenever I spoke of the nightingale or read about one, I 
thought of it as an artifice, a conventional device. 

But one day, when I was living near Moscow and almost 
old, in the daytime, at noon to be exact, when birds and plants 
were still, something suddenly rolled out of the silence —a huge 
resonant wheel —and rolled away . . . In its wake at once came 
another wheel and yet another . . . And then suddenly all this 
came to a stop. 

These wheels were doubtless golden; they out-reached the 
trees; they rolled on, standing, straight, and then, with a sud- 
den clatter, in an instant, they vanished —as if they had never 
been ! 

I glanced at the person beside me. He nodded. He heard 
the question I had not asked, had onl; wanted to ask: wasn’t 
that a nightingale? 

He nodded : 

A nightingale. 


Translated by George Reavey 


Translations from the Russian are all © George Reavey. 
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VICTOR VIDA 


GLASS SPIRAL 


Mysterious and hidden 


was born in Croatian Kotor in 1913, took 
a university degree and taught lan- 
guages and literature in Zagreb. He emi- 
grated to Italy in 1942, and in 1948 to 
Buenos Aires, where he ended his life 
in front of a fast train in 1960. Vida 
translated from the Italian, had two books 
of poetry, 1951, 1956, a collection of 
which will be published in Buenos Aires 
this year. 


He ecireles around me, 


bears down upon me with the ray of moon, 


lets ivy into my dream 
and voices 
die upon my pillow. 


He is impenetrable, I am transparent 
and after him I grow into a glass spiral 
in which spring starts chirping 


a market with glicinias. 


When I dive into a deeper dream, 

with his look He stabs my heart: 

a child gazing into the eclipse of the sun 
through the small neck of the bottle. 


I startle because fingers wake me 
and still within me echo words 
uttered from the flickering 


of illuminated forests. 


Stars, o sparks of taciturn heavens 
above my dew-dropped body. 
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CREATION OF THE WORLD 
(Night in Dalmatia) 


In the beginning there was only the Hand 

stretched into the wasteland of time. 

From the opened palm the bird flew off; 

its chirp of happiness was strewn through empty space. 


Bird-stars fell into the mandrakes, 

(it died of joyful song) 

its blue eye: the returned skies, » 
and its beak the white-haired moon. 


Bird-sun dries clay 
sleeping behind that mountain. 


(Everything hums, flashes, dreams : 

the sea, the stone, the olive grove, this night.) 
Gold of its eye 

changes colors with the blinking 

of the sleeping brook. 

_ Silver of its iris 

flashes into the half-shadows of pine trees 
where the shepherd with gourd and staff 
sleeps. 


On his lips are stars, 
in the shell the night and the sea asleep. 


This is the sung of the bird dead of happiness. 














CHELSEA 
THE THREE KINGS 


The first king fills the desert : 
now time begins. 


The second loads the third one’s camels 
with Arabia of fragrant oils. 


The third one spies for spring air, 

strains the ear: palms bow. 

On his index finger like the hawk to the hunter 
the tame owl descends. 


The mysterious desert responds. 


Translated by Magda Osterhuber 





JOHN MENKEN 


was born in Moscow and came to the 
U.S. at the age of five. The Yellow Sea- 
son was produced by Harvey Flaxman at 
the Theatre Manzini, New York. This 
is his first published play. 


THE YELLOW SEASON 


THE CHARACTERS 


THE FERVENT WOMAN ..... ... . THERESE 
Tie TOC MAM. «sw tk tk ot +e GS 
THE FLY TRACKER ....... .. .. TRISTAN 
THE COOL WOMAN ........ . . JEZJEZ 
THE BUG-LIKE MAN. ...... .. . GOURD 


‘‘We would still like to believe that the grass unwinds in 
the dark from the urgency of the sun, and the sound of the 
wind, and not just from habit.”’ 


Dudley Huppler. 
A eellar...square shaped 


Walls, ochre...occasional leap of green, mottles of grey. A rope 
ladder rotting in its rungs hangs in the room. It leads from a 
small trapdoor. Very small windows, high up on the walls. 
Mounds of straw sag on the floor. In the back of the room is a 
huge clay dish which casts fire lights from it. A woman, black- 
haired, white-skinned, cheeks gashed with rouge, her face worn 
translucent from piety, kneels on the floor...keening, bobbing 
and weaving, she hums. The tone remains...neither ascends nor 
descends the ladder of pitch Hmmmmmm...Ammmmmmm. 
Before her a cross is propped up. The wood from which it is 
fashioned is old-greyed-scorched relics of two by fours. It is 
clumsily assembled. Against a wall a young man sits inves- 
tigating himself. He is rapt. His brows now and then pucker 
...his lips push out...oceasionally his tongue leaks out of his 
open mouth. Now and then these scattered expressions collect 
...a fleet triumph comes and goes, condensing and dispersing 
his face. 


An older man...cased in an old battered toga, his hair long and 
yellow-white, metal-rimmed spectacles gripping his beaked nose, 
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is wandering around the room with a butterfly net. He swings 
it absently. At times he quiets...stops...sniffs the air...peers 
about him into space...begins to stalk purposefully...swings 
cleanly...fails. 


A big-boned woman is sitting in a ‘‘cool” cocoon. She smokes 
a huge, delicately shaped cigar. 


Nobody talks. 


The woman before the cross sways and hums. 
Nobody talks. 


The young Neanderthal investigates. 
The toga-clad naturalist relentlessly tracks his flies. 


The young woman smokes. 
Time passes. 


The light in the room endures to change from amber to yellow. 
Yellow light splinters through the windows. 
The trap door opens. 
Everyone stops. They falter in their varied pursuits in order 
to look. A wrinkled, bug-like man stares at them. They stare 
at him. He grins, They flinch. 

GOURD 
(Everyone returns to his business. Gill, however, has lurched 
forward onto all fours and is staring at Jez-Jez) 


We'll take over soon. (No answer. He comes forward.) 
We'll take over soon. (Still no answer. Gill, ignoring him, 
crawls several feet toward Jez-Jez.) 


GILL 
Jez! (Pause) Jezzy! 
JEZ-JEZ 
No! 
GILL 
You say that...you say that...but you don’t mean it. 
JEZ-JEZ 
I mean it. 
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GILL 
You don’t even know what I want. 
GOURD 
I have news! 
JEZ-JEZ 
I know...I know. 
GILL 
How do you know...tell me how you know. 
THERESE 
Be quiet... 
GILL 
Tell me... 
JEZ-JEZ 
I learned to read people. 
THERESE 
Be still. Still the dickering. 
JEZ-J EZ 
You heard her. 
GILL 
Jezzy! (Gill advances on her) 
JEZ-J EZ 


Stay away. (He doesn’t heed. He sticks his hand out to touch 
her. She jabs it with the cigar. Gill pulls his hand back.) 
(Gill continues whimpering. Jezzy pats his head) 

GOURD 
Listen...I have news...the end. 
(Tristan stops. He is startled with a thought.) 


TRISTAN 
Who’s guarding the fire? 
GOURD 
(Moving to the center) The end. 
THERESE 


Hush!...Forgive me, Lord. I am a mess. I am no good. I 
know I haven’t the right to ask it...but help me, God...0 help 
me...I’ll break myself again...I’ll break myself on the walls 
again, dear God. 
(Tristan runs to the clay light-shedding pot.) 

TRISTAN 
It burns. 

GOURD 

We'll take over soon. 
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TRISTAN 
(Turns, drops his butterfly net) What is it you say? Did you 
just say it? 
GOURD 
Three times...three times...I would not have tried again. You 
would have been finished. You would never have heard. Do 
you understand? 
TRISTAN 
(Nods his head) Soon then, we go out? 
GOURD 
Soon. (Tristan continues nodding his head. He picks up the 
net. He stares into the net. He stares into the net. Gill has 
been slowly roused from his retreat by the rhythmie stroking 
from Jez-Jez) 


GILL 
Jez-Jez, honey...darling... 
JEZ-J EZ 
Man, are you square! 
GOURD 
(Shouting and jumping) Once more!...We’ll take over soon! 
TRISTAN 


(Picks something from the net) I’ve got him! I’ve got him! 
(He runs excitedly about the room holding something in his 
hand. He brings it to Therese. When she sees it she is moved. 
She pats his arm. Gill joins them. Stares. Jez-Jez cranes her 
neck. Gourd remains apart, interested more in what is happen- 
ing to the people than in what momentarily bonds them.) 


GILL 
It’s very still. 
J EZ-J EZ 
It isn’t moving. 
THERESE 


Maybe the fire will bring it back. 
(Tristan rushes to the bowl. Holds his hands as near the heat 
as he can) 
TRISTAN 
Come back...come back...fire, bring him back... 
THERESE 
Yes, fire... 
(Silence) 
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GOURD 
It’s dead. 
(Silence) 
Abandon hope...it’s dead. 
TRISTAN 
Of course it’s dead. 
GILL 
...why shouldn’t it die? 
GOURD 
He caught it already dead. 
TRISTAN 
You lie! 
GOURD 
No. 
TRISTAN 


It was not already dead. It was alive...it fluttered...it died 
after I caught it. I caught it alive...and then it died, from 
shock or something. 


GOURD 
I try to tell them the truth and no one listens. 
THERESE 
The truth? 
JEZ-JEZ 
The truth? 
GILL 
What? 
GOURD 
Yes, the truth...what really happened. 
THERESE 
You don’t know the truth... 
GOURD 
The facts... 
THERESE 
Dear God! 
JEZ-J EZ 


Jesus ! 
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GILL 

Give me a cigarette, Jezzy, please! 
JEZ-J EZ 

Have you any idea how much you bother me? Have you any 
idea at all? You are thick... THICK! 
(Gill goes away. He is vexed.) 
(Gourd goes toward Jez-Jez. Tristan has slowly made his way 
to a mound of straw and has lain down.) 





TRISTAN 

Christ !... 
GILL 

Give me a cigarette, Therese... 

THERESE 
Foul man! 

TRISTAN | 
(He starts up) Who’s guarding the fire... 

GOURD 


It is still there, Tristan...go to sleep...go to sleep. 
(Gill is staring at Therese. Therese staring back at Qill. ill 
leers and makes a face. Therese turns away. Gill continues to 
stare. Gourd clambers into Jez-Jez’s lap and sinks into thought. 
Jez-Jez gives him a cigarette.) (Tristan, his face in the straw, 
suddenly straightens. He beams, takes a handful of straw and 
slowly, methodically, goes about the room spreading it ever -so 
even. No one notices...) 

GOURD 
(Quietly to Jez-Jez) We will take over soon. Their souls out 
there are caving in. We'll get out soon. I told you they 
couldn’t keep us locked up down here forever. 


JEZ-JEZ 
You’re sweet, Gourd, baby...(Pause) Have you ever loved 
anybody ? 
GOURD 
Nobody. 
JEZ-JEZ 
You could learn...couldn’t you? Say yes. 
GOURD 
Yes. But I doubt it. 
JEZ-JEZ 


You doubt everything. 
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GOURD 
There is no doubt...The world is full of crumbling people, their 
souls are becoming mealy. We'll take over scon. 
GILL 
Therese, you crack me up! You really do... 
(Therese remains quiet.) 


J EZ-J EZ 
When we take over...what then? 
GOURD 
Nothing. 
JEZ-J EZ 
Nothing. 
GOURD 


Nothing...I want nothing. I am beyond wanting as I am beyond 
loving. I will survive. Together we will take over...all of us 
here...all of you...and me. But I am beyond you. You speak 
to me of love... All of you revolt me...you fleshy pigs...fools. 
I am happy...I am full of joy. We shall take over. Out there 
will be rot, all, all rot...The time is coming...my time is coming. 
Jezzy ! 


J EZ-J EZ 
Yes... 
GILL 
Let me touch you, Therese... 
GOURD 


Look at me... (Jez-Jez looks. Gourd becomes serious. He stares 
intently at her.) 


JEZ-JEZ 
O baby...your eyes!... 

GOURD 
Maybe I could learn to love you. 

JEZ-JEZ 
Maybe...you mean that...I’m good, Gourd...I’m good. 

GOURD 
Your breasts look sweet... 

JEZ-JEZ 
They — they are...like figs...and milky... 
(Pause) 

GOURD 


And your belly looks rich and luxuriant. 
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JEZ-J EZ 
(Laughing)...As set about with wheat? 
GOURD 
As set about with wheat?...with wheat? 
JEZ-JEZ 
(Laughing) I assure you... 
GOURD 
Hell! 
J EZ-JEZ 
What? 
GOURD 
Shit ! 
JEZ-J EZ 
What? 
GOURD 


You are very disappointing, my dear...very disappointing. (He 
gets off her lap. She returns the cigar to her mouth defiantly. 
Gourd stands, looks about him. He becomes curious about Tris- 
tan’s activity. Tristan is now on his hands and knees, smooth- 
ing a patch of straw. Gourd goes over, drops to his knees to 
study the operation. Suddenly Tristan slaps Gourd across the 
face.) 


GOURD 
Why did you do that? (Tristan gets up and goes for more 
straw. Gourd follows him.) What’s come over you? Why 
did you do that? 
TRISTAN 
I felt like it. 
GILL 
I have come to a conclusion, Therese. I have decided. (Pause) 
If you don’t give me a butt, Therese, I’ll whang you on the head 
with that thing there...By God! 
THERESE 
You wouldn’t dare. 
GILL 
That’s good...that’s really good...I wouldn’t dare, she says to 
me...dig her...ha... 
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THERESE 
Besides, young man, I do not need consvlation taken in at the 
mouth. I had a fine relationship with my mother. 


GILL 
You know something... 


GOURD 
I must know. What’s come over you, Tristan? You did what 
you felt like doing...Why? 


TRISTAN 
I have purpose. (He continues with the straw. Gourd studies 
him intently.) 
GOURD 
That isn’t true. 
(Tristan ignores this remark. He continues his work. Gourd 
has become intense and quiet...he watches.) 


THERESE 
What is it? 
GILL 
You’re sort of pretty. 
THERESE 
How dare you! Pig! 
GILL 


It’s true...in a frantic sort of way...you are pretty. 
(Pause) 
Sleep with me, darling. 


THERESE 
Tristan! Tristan! Come quickly! 
GILL 
Or tickle my big old toe... 
THERESE 
Tristan... 
GILL 


Can’t you see he’s busy? Tickle my tickly old big toe...please... 
sleep with me, baby... 

THERESE 
I never sleep. 
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GILL 
You have to get wise with me, too! You, too! Everyone— 
everyone thinks I’m dumb...you all have to get wise with me... 
you think I’m stupid. All right...all right...go on... Think... 
Think!...I don’t care...Just because I search out MY fleas...you 
think I’m stupid. Well, let me tell you...let me tell you...listen 
to me! Gourd, listen,...Tristan... All of you who think I’m 
such a dumb shit-head...you have to have fleas...so go on. Think! 


JEZ-JEZ 

This all becomes very tiresome. When will it end? 
GOURD 

When we end, it ends. 
JEZ-JEZ 

Will we never end? Will we never end! 
TRISTAN 


(He is suddenly galvanized. He jumps. He dances. He 
jumps. He runs to the fire. He sings.) 


I know! 
GOURD 
You have gone mad, Tristan... 
TRISTAN 
I know...Gourd, the cloud has split...and I see... Yes! 
JEZ-JEZ 
What is it?...Are we to end? 
TRISTAN 
No...not to end. To begin... 
GOURD 
Yes, to begin...when we take over! 
TRISTAN 
But we begin now...You see! See! 
GOURD 
No! 
THERESE 
Oh yes, ves... 
GILL 
I’m going to have you, Therese... 
TRISTAN 


Why did I spread the straw? Why? I will grow things in the 


straw. Oho...I will grow things in the straw...we will have a | 


garden. 
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JEZ-JEZ 


A garden? 


TRISTAN 
Yes, yes a garden...Gourd, I hit you...I’m sorry, Gourd...sorry 
I hit you...forgive me, Gourd...I love you, Gourd... 

GOURD 
Don’t say that! 

TRISTAN 
Ahbh...we can give it a name...what can we name our garden? 
What name? 
(Silence) 
Will you help me plant my garden? 

GILL 

(Cireling the kneeling but radiant Therese) 
I’m going to have you, Therese... 


THERESE 
Tristan! Tristan! 

TRISTAN 
What is it! 

THERESE 
Gill says he is going to have me. 

TRISTAN 


Have you? Have you?...for what? Why do you bother me? 
Great events have overtaken me. I must meet the demand of 
my destiny, Therese...So stop bothering me...I have important 
things to do... 

THERESE 
Please...Please protect me! 

TRISTAN 
Protect yourself... 
(Silence) 
See, Gourd...first we spread the straw. We spread the straw. 
We spread the straw all about. We cover the whole place here. 
Then we will water it — yes, water is necessary — and then... 
we must ask the fire to give heat...heat, too, is necessary...then 
...then...we will plant rose bushes. We'll start with roses. I 
like roses...don’t you? 
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GOURD 
When we take over, there will be roses...the streets are full of 
them...Go to sleep, Tristan. You don’t need to plant...they 
wait for us. Out there, roses are waiting. 

TRISTAN 
But they will not be mine. I will not have made them. Just 
think, Gourd...I...I will make roses here. Here. Everything 
will be ‘‘roses — just roses”. 

JEZ-JEZ 
How nice...ohhh...‘‘roses — just roses’’. 

TRISTAN 
That’s how it will be. I feel myself growing, Gourd. Yes... 
at last. Can you see the noble design which has magnetized 
my life...2 When I ineubated in my mother’s womb, it was said 
she was pricked on her lovely index finger by the three-month- 
ripe rose thorn...can you see the marvel of the web. All this 
time has gone...gone by...has sunk. The days darkly gone, gone 
...into the sweet fire. But now I see the meaning of my past 
work...All is hung together, is threaded. The purpose behind 
my life has beckoned me on — on in the dark...without my 
knowing it. I knew I sought out the flies with a grand goal... 
was relentless on the track of flies and other flying objects... 
I knew! Deep within, this faith heaved me on... I knew...my 
work is not wasted. Now, now when the roses come, when they 
open in our garden here, there will be no flies, no restless bugs 
to divert their flowering...that is why I did it. That is the secret 
meaning of the butterfly net...my own symbol... 
(Pause) 
Unknowing, steadfast...I cleared the air of flies. Fathom this. 
I cleared the air of flies! 
(Silence) 
Come, Gourd — now is the time...I will let you join me...I will 
let you share my triumph...‘‘O is it not grand to be a King; 
and march in triumph through Persepolis...’’ 
(He gaily sets about the further spreading of the straw.) 

GOURD 
(Comes up behind Tristan) Where will you get the seed? 

TRISTAN 
(He stops.) The seed? Seed...the fire? 
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GOURD 
The fire consumes. 
TRISTAN 
Who guards the fire? 
GOURD 
It burns; yet...where will you get the seed? 
TRISTAN 


Seed. 
(He is paralyzed by this thought. Gourd, relieved now, pats 
him sympathetically on the back.) 
I’ll find a way. Where? What will I do? 

GOURD 
Do not worry. When we get out. When we take over. There 
will be flowers. You will not need to ‘‘do’’ anything. All will 
be done. 
(Therese sinks, Jez-Jez again becomes indifferent. She goes to 
the fire and relights her cigar. Gill comes closer to Therese who 
is now quivering. Tristan remains paralyzed. Gourd remains 
standing, tense and expectant). 


THERESE 
You are very close...don’t come closer... 
GILL 
I will come closer...I will come closer. (He stops.) 
, THERESE 
Oh! 
JEZ-JEZ 
What a group!...God! 
TRISTAN 
(Quietly) Where will I get the seed? 
GOURD 


It won’t be long now. I can feel the bells beginning. They 

celebrate the coming of the yellow season of the world. 
JEZ-JEZ 

The world’s yellow season...what a beautiful thought, Gourd... 
GOURD 

It is merely pretty. 

(Silence) 

That is how thoughts should be...pretty. 

GILL 
Ah, Therese, how beautiful your hair is. Sun-garlanded, Therese. 
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THERESE 
You are distracting me from my prayers. 
GILL 
I will pray with you...we will pray together...yes. 
THERESE 
How? 
GILL 
How? 
THERESE 
Yes. 
GILL 


How! Always the question...the knife in the back just as we're 
getting somewhere...the knife...the question...the how. You 
have no faith...I will resign from life...down with it all. No 
one believes in me. 

(He pounces on the home-made cross. He tries to pull it apart. 
It doesn’t pull. He begins to bang it on the floor. Therese 
jumps on him to stop him. He shakes free. Gill is now bashing 
the cross on the floor and waving it about.) 


TRISTAN 
You are making a wind! Stop! Behave yourself, Gill. Stop! 
Young man, you are blowing my straw... 


GILL 
Damn your straw...0 damn to hell your goddam straw...I’m 
going to take this bloody thing apart... 


JEZ-JEZ 
What a nut!...You are THICK, Gill! Why do you have to do 
that? 


THERESE 
He’s doing it to hurt me...he wants to hurt me...he’s a cruel, 
cruel, evil man...he wants to see me suffer. But I don’t care... 
I don’t...I’ve suffered worse hurt...I’ve suffered, I have...my 
whole life has been one long wounding...I am worthy of nothing 
else...nothing. 


GILL 
(He stops...looks at her) I don’t want to hurt you. 
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THERESE 
Don’t say that...I know you lie... 
GILL 
It’s true...it’s true. I don’t want to hurt you... 
THERESE 
You don’t? 
GILL 
No. 
THERESE 
(Becoming a bit angry) You really don’t? 
GILL 
I swear it — ecross-my-heart-hope-to-die, 
THERESE 
Why not? You don’t like me... 
GILL 
Huh? Why not? 
THERESE 
Yes. 
GILL 
Ha ha...of course...why not! 
(Silence) 
(Then quietly) Why not...after all... 
GOURD 


You fool. You believe now that you have learned something, 
Gill. Is it not so? 
GILL 
Yes. Yes! Like a flash...something is clear. 
GOURD 
No, Gill. You imagine this. You have learned nothing. I 
must correct you before you lose your balance. Do not reflect. 
There is no need to reflect...that takes time. We haven’t the 
time, have we. Above, when we are there, we shall eat and 
fuck and sleep. What else matters? 
GILL 
Nothing...maybe cigarettes? 
GOURD 
Of course...I forgot. But if you persist trying te hatch thoughts, 
you shall disgrace us...And Gill...you shall end. 
J EZ-JEZ 
Marvelous! You shall end, Gill...you shall end. 
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GILL 
(Staring dumbly before him) I’m sorry... 
TRISTAN 
I have an idea! 
THERESE 
What? 
GOURD 
You can’t... 
JEZ-J EZ 


An idea?...Idea! 

(There is a long silence. Everyone is waiting for more to come 
from Tristan. Nothing does. He resumes spreading his straw.) 
TRISTAN 
Now, please...don’t anyone make more wind. We need rain... 

the seeds will come. 

JEZ-JEZ 
He’s gone over the edge now. 
(Everyone falls silent. Therese goes quietly to Gill and snatches 
the cross from him. He doesn’t resist. She is disappointed. 
Gill goes to the straw mound. He becomes fascinated by Tris- 
tan’s purposiveness. Almost a puppet, he begins to imitate him 
and spread straw about.) 


JEZ-JEZ 

Come to my lap, Gourd. 
GOURD 

Woman, you are incorrigible. (Pause) I’ll come to your lap. 
JEZ-JEZ 


That’s a good, good Gourd. (Pause) That’s sweet...I wanted 
to tell you in secret. These people have something wrong with 
them...yes...they make me feel funny. You know...they are 
deformed somewhere. They are misfits... 

(Gourd sits in her lap.) 


THERESE 
How depressing ! 
J EZ-J EZ 
Gourd, come here and make me feei better. 
GOURD 
I’m here already...are you numb? 
J EZ-J EZ 


Numb? No...I’ve just been getting used, Gourd. Overused. 
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Yes. 


J EZ-J EZ 
Now, that’s nice. <A nice thing to say. 

GOURD 
You misunderstand me. I agree about them...our comrades. 
This is a horrible place. It is terrible. Look! Look at them... 
spreading their straw, staring at their cross...yet they are neces- 
sary to us. Think!...if one of them should find a meaning, we 
are lost. We would fail...the bells stop ringing. Yet, it is in- 
evitable...we shall take over. 


JEZ-J EZ 
Soon? 
GOURD 
Yes, very soon...The bells are announcing it. 
JEZ-JEZ 
You know something? 
GOURD 
What? 
TRISTAN 


Don't be so clumsy, Gill! I won’t let you help. You must feel 
what you are doing... 


GILL 
I’m sorry... 
TRISTAN 
That’s easy to say...very easy to say. 
GILL 
I’m sorry. 
J EZ-JEZ 
You, Gourd, are the only one hearing those hells. 
GOURD 
But not for long. 
J EZ-J EZ 


You mean I, too, will hear them? 
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GOURD 
Yes...when we prepare to leave. 
(They fall silent.) 

J EZ-JEZ 
To leave. How was it...outside? 

GOURD 
Autumnal. Moist. The stones are molding...the sweet stench 
of decay hangs over the whole earth. Yes...out there, life is 
ceasing. Belief is almost dead. Work is no longer cherished. 
Women are without womanhood...and men no longer manly. 
They are becoming more insect every day. Inside they are 
turning mealy...and outside, hard-shelled...Yes, there is a ripe 
smell of the rot of souls laced into the air of earth. We shall 
enter soon. When there is room...we’ll have our home. 

J EZ-J EZ 
I’ve got pretty used to it down here...I would hate moving again. 

GOURD 
What else can we do? It is our lot. We must move. Always 
Move. There is no standing still in the whirrrr. I say... 
(This outburst causes a momentary cessation of all movement 
It is a wax museum.) 

JEZ-JEZ 
Didn’t you love me ever? 

GOURD 
Love. You are a great disappointment to me, Jez-Jez. 

J EZ-J EZ 
Why? 

GOURD 
You say the wrong things. Always...you say the wrong things. 
It arrives at a point where I can’t stand it...Bah! 
(Silence) 
All you have on your mind is love...love...Don’t you ever think 
about sex? (He touches Jez-Jez.) 


JEZ-JEZ 
Why, Gourd! You do care. 

GOURD 
I care. 

JEZ-JEZ 


Darling ! 
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GOURD 
Darling ! 
JEZ-JEZ 
You are my little man! 
GOURD 
You are my king-size! (They embrace) 
THERESE 


(She picks up the cross. She methodically tries to take it apart. 
It doesn’t come). Damn oh, damn...Damn! 

TRISTAN 
There...there you see it. The straw is spread...the straw at last 
is spread...spread. Now to the planting. 


GILL 
Yes. Now to the planting...ha ha ha...at last. 
TRISTAN 
Gill...we stand on a gleaming threshold 
GILL 
Where do we start? 
TRISTAN 
There, where the straw is golden. 
GILL 
Yes, yes... What will we plant? 
. TRISTAN 


Roses. (He goes back to the fire bowl. He smiles and nods.) 
I say, roses. 

GILL 
Of course. How could I forget? (He laughs.) Roses. 
(Silence) 
Wait...I remember something...where will we get the seed? Oh, 
no...no. Tristan...all that work. And I’m not well. (He 
starts to throw the straw madly about when he spies Jez-Jez 
and Gourd interknotted.) Hey, stop that! Stop! 
(Silence) 
That does it...1’m done for... (He erumples.) 

TRISTAN 

(Looks up) Rain...Now is the time, rain. (He looks about him. 
A trifle dampened, he looks about him. He sees Therese picking 
at the cross.) Therese!...Don’t. What are you doing? Please... 
what is happening! Put it down! 
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THERESE 
Look at them...you see what is happening. 
TRISTAN 
Please, please...You are doing wrong! I made it for you. 
THERESE 
I won't. 
TRISTAN 
Down. 
THERESE 
No. 
TRISTAN 
I made it for you...I made it! 
THERESE 


I don’t care...I won’t put it down. No! I don’t care if you 
made it, how hard it was to make. I don’t care. I thought 
there was a fire in the heart of this...I wanted to push into it. 
Look at them...look at them...They are reaching through them- 
selves to touch sparks and to hide in the heat...I know it...I 
smell it...and I have spilled myself out into this — this ‘‘thing”’. 
It has done me no good. I feel no better for it. I feel only 
dirtier from it. Iam empty. I hate it. Hate it. I’m taking 
it apart. 
TRISTAN 
You are wrong. Between them is nothing. They share only 
the industry of insects. Ignore it...put the ‘‘thing’’ down. 
THERESE 
You didn’t care before...when Gill threatened me and tried to 
break it. 


TRISTAN 
He did that? 

THERESE 
Yes... Yes. 

TRISTAN 


(He looks at her, at Gill, at Gourd and Jez-Jez.) Something in- 
side us is sheering...falling apart. Ahhhso so... 
(He seems afflicted by some inner shadow which seeps out into 
his face. Making him seem rigid, like a puppet. Therese be- 
comes terrified of this.) 

THERESE 
Tristan...all right...don’t be frightened...1 won’t break it. 


nm 
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TRISTAN 
Who’s guarding the fire! 
(He rushes back to the bowl. Therese lets the cross down. It 
falls clumsily apart. Very softly, a distant bell begins a slow 
and rhythmic knell. It passes unnoticed except for Gourd who 
straightens and listens. Gill is happy that Jez-Jez and Gourd 
have separated.) 
THERESE 
Oh, God...I’m sorry, Tristan... 
TRISTAN 
It’s dying out... (He grabs straw and puts it in. Nothing hap- 
pens.) 
THERESE 
Tristan...it came apart... forgive me... 
J EZ-J EZ 
(Unaware of the events and staring at Gourd amorously) You 
are good...a good Gourd. Good Gourd...goody, goody, Gourdy, 
Gourd. 
GOURD 
Be quiet. 
(Tristan, looking around, studies everyone. They all begin to 
examine each other...Clothing, hair...investigate eyes, jewelry, 
all except Gourd go through this as a sort of dumb show...a slow 
daneé...grotesque as they strive for contact...occasionally touch- 
ing, tentatively touching a thing or a hand, suddenly they stop 
and recoil.) 
TRISTAN 
The sky will fall! No! Nothing is wrong...nothing is wrong... 
everything is all right still...we’ll be all right. 
GILL 
We are going to die! All of us. 
(Gill bellows like an animal. Then falls silent.) 
GOURD 
Nonsense...soon we shall take over. 
GILL 
So what, Gourd...so what? 
GOURD 
You dare to ask that? Fool. 
TRISTAN 
The fire is out...Out! 
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J EZ-JEZ 
No... 
THERESE 
Tristan, I broke your ‘‘thing’’. 
(Tristan goes to Therese...takes up the two pieces of the cross. 
In the background, the bells expand their sound.) 
TRISTAN 
Poor, poor...my work of hands. I had such hopes. You, 
Therese, have broken this...you have misused it...violated it with 
hate...How, how could you? 
THERESE 
I’m sorry. 
TRISTAN 
And now you are only guilty...you have no shame...you have 
guilt but the blush of shame is not in you...Ahhh...damn you. 
THERESE 
Please, take care of your garden...forget it, Tristan...I’ll put it 
together—return to your garden. 
TRISTAN 
There is no returning. I have no seeds. I must face that. There 
are no seeds. The rain will not conceive... 
GOURD 
(Puts his hand on Jez-Jez’s head) Mark this night! For we 
are among fires...at zero. 
JEZ-JEZ 
Ugh...the stench... 
GOURD 
Among fires — at zero. We are walking on the sands...and the 
sands scream underfoot. 
TRISTAN 
The fire has died...there are no seeds to plant... 
GOURD 
We walk on the screaming sands...and they freeze under the 
heat. 
GILL 
I’m going to die. 
THERESE 
I am dead...I am flesh... 
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GOURD 
Come, bells of night, come...we are ready for the new season. 
Sweet season of death... 


JEZ-J EZ 
Gourd! Listen to me! 
GOURD 
What. 
JEZ-J EZ 
The straw... 
GOURD 
Must you interfere... 
JEZ-J EZ 


The stench...I smell the straw. 

(As though this releases a spring...the immobilized crew smell... 
they fall into silence again. They relax. Therese goes to her 
knees over the two once-crossed pieces. She lays one on top of 
the other. She laughs. Gill goes back to his corner and begins 
again the quest for fleas. Gourd slaps Jez-Jez. Tristan goes 
and kicks Gourd. Gourd grins at him. Suddenly the trap 
opens. A green light splashes. A package falls into the cellar. 
The trap closes. Everyone looks. Gourd rushes toward the 
package. Tristan knocks him down...he slowly approaches it.) 


TRISTAN 
Seeds ! 
JEZ-JEZ 
Oh! 
GILL 
Huh? 
TRISTAN 


Seeds...seeds. Now they fall. Look, I knew it...seeds. I have 
something to do now...something to do. God Almighty, I can 
accomplish something. 


THERESE 
Are they seeds for a rose bush? 

JEZ-J EZ 
Marvelous...we are to have roses, roses... 

TRISTAN 


(Bends to pick up the package) Spinach... 

(Silence. Immobility.) 

(He begins methodically to destroy his neat layer of straw. He 
continues to do this. Coldly.) 
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GILL 

Well, cheer up...It is more practical. 
(Gourd is smiling now. He is listening more intently. The 
bell sounds continue to grow.) 

J EZ-JEZ 
Gill, you are thick... THICK! Tristan... 

THERESE 
Tristan, don’t...you had it so neat. 
(Tristan continues the methodical demolition of his past. Gourd 
watches him curiously.) 

GOURD 

It is not as I imagined...Yet it is good, yet it is final...It 1s 
time... 
(The lights alter. Gourd goes to the ladder and climbs. By the 
time he reaches the trap, Therese deadly follows, then Gill, then 
lingering, Jez-Jez. She stops.) 


JEZ-JEZ 

It is time, Tristan... 

(Tristan stupidly follows. Jez-Jez leaves...Tristan is last. The 

rest have disappeared. He is halfway out. He pauses.) 

VOICE OF GILL: Give me a buit! 

VOICE OF GOURD: We have taken over. 

THERESE: Forgive me...Dear God. 

(Tristan looks up, shrugs his shoulders, comes back.) 

VOICE OF JEZ-JEZ: Tristan! 
Tristan goes back into the room. He looks about the 
cellar. He begins to search absently for something in 
the straw...then more eagerly...frantically. He finds 
the package of spinach seed. His body straightens. 
He smiles gravely. Opens the package...pours several 
seeds into his hand...looks at them, feels them. His 
movements acquire a gravity and simplicity...they are 
direct and to the point...the motion of a man sowing... 
light begins to glow in the fire bowl. 


THE CURTAIN CLOSES 
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THE RIVER 

The river is sinuous, winding from its loins where the eagle 
stands on a high rock, blinking the skin of its eyes, at the center 
of the waterwheel of the heavens. 

The river slips softly one way, toward the sea. 

A man walks in the other direction, loose-shirted, searching 
among the bushes, peering with bloodshot eyes at bottles and tin 
eans. Parked in a wooded clump in a souped-up jalopy of not- 
recent vintage a young man has just approached and overcome 
a timid moment. He has slipped his hand into a girl’s blouse. 
She looks at him with shocked eyes. The sound of the dark 
water, only a whisper, moving and changing, slides toward the 
sea. Across the river, descending a bouldered bluff, is a man 
with a rifle and a red cap, emerging from autumnal foliage and 
disappearing again. A rock is dislodged by his boot and makes 
a ringing sound against stone, plunging at last into the river, 
hissing, dropping through silence and the mumbling fish-mouths 
into mud. An eel moves. But the windows of a deserted house 
above the bluff, warm with Indian summer, stare undisturbed, 
glowing with yellow light. Inside, in noon’s stillness, a man and 
a woman are making love. Bees lie dead and dry, heaping the 
hot sills. Inside is a humming. Only the heart of light in a 
white room. Only the bulging pulse. A snake lies sunning. 
Invisible in the distance, where the river widens toward the sea, 
sails whisper and yachts glide, making a tumult, and the en- 
crusted rust-red hulls of freighters slide with deep draughts, 
where on the deck of one, gazing with contained eyes, in secret 
scrutiny, a ship’s cook leans against the gunwale and spits 
toward sharks. It is a sea of discovery and foundering, and 
gold doubloons and sunketi cannon in rivermud, in sea-muck, 
where claws scuttle and the red-eyed flat fish curve and dart. 

A boy stares from a bridge, watching the water run, drop- 
ping a pebble which strikes the smooth surface and sinks faintly 
out of sight. He sees the deserted house with the yellow win- 
dows and moseys over the bridge and into the woods, climbing 
through roots and ferns. Downstream a tugboat bumps into a 
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dock. A man tosses over a line and leaps ashore. A yellow 
leaf falls. It strikes the water and floats downstream, past the 
man with the bloodshot eyes who is walking in the opposite 
direction. In the town above the river a young lawyer strides 
briskly to an appointment. An old woman sits in the office of a 
minister, speaking of salvation. Pigeons are wheeling in the 
light above the town, collecting on the courthouse roof. They 
are murmurous. And under the roof the judge of the county 
court has just entered in his black robe and is saying, ‘‘Be 
seated, please.”’ 

But the copper head which lies among the rocks beside the 
river is without conscience. 

The man in the red cap is approaching the deserted house. 
His boots are crunching sticks. The man inside the house lifts 
to his elbow, listening. The woman’s face is flushed, moist. 
Her eyes have widened, turned pale. 

On the other side of the river the man with the bloodshot 
eyes hears the voices of the girl and the boy and creeps closer, 
parting the bushes, through which he sees a blanket spread on 
the ground. The river whispers, eddying, sliding toward the 
sea. 

The man in the red hunting cap pauses before the deserted 
house, musing softly, unaware of the trembling bodies in the 
white light within. He reads the sign which says that trespass- 
ing is forbidden under penalty of law. A rabbit watches the 
man with the red cap, its bright eyes hidden in long grass at 
the edge of the field, its haunches ready to bound. On the 
opposite shore a copperhead curls at the heel of the kneeling 
man who is watching the boy and the girl on the gray blanket 
with its border of faded rose. A bee hums inside the deserted 
house, tapping with its body against the windowpane in a futile 
effort to reach the fields which lie transparently beyond the glass. 
Inside, the man has gathered himself to his knees, poised, tense. 
The woman’s eyes are frightened. Her mouth is parted. The 
man in the red eap picks up a rock. He will toss it through the 
vellow window. But suddenly the rabbit bounds away. The 
man drops the rock and races to the edge of the field. Soon his 
shoulders, in their red jacket, merge with the autumnal foliage 
and disappear. 

Inside the house the lovers smile softly, and touch their lips, 
and return. The room is a cube of light. A bee hums softly 
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at the glass. And the river of whispers slides its way. They 
cannot hear its dimpled sounds. Their blood throbs seaward. 
Invisible in the distance of the river’s mouth, in the light and 
the green chop, boats slap, sails belly in amethystine air, and 
yachts in a sleek liquid slide. 

The cook in his galley, eursing under his breath, wishing 
he were back in Casco Bay, does not dream that a boy in the 
bold woods is standing at a window of a deserted house. Nor 
that a copperhead coils. Nor that a bee is dying. Nor that 
lovers behind the yellow glass will not open the window for the 
bee. The cook has a sallow face. He dreams of a woman he met 
in a bar. There was a mirror behind the bar through which he 
saw her coming. He is bound for Curacao. The docks below 
the town are mellow. A man shouts. A fishing boat goes out 
for shad. No one can see the fish in the river, but their red 
eyes slide like pale lamps. 

The man with the bloodshot eyes and the loose shirt, with 
its torn sleeve, leans through the brush. He is not looking at 
bottles or tin cans. When the copperhead, coiling, struck, the 
cook was in his galley, his ship, laden with cargo, sliding slowly 
out the channel for Carib coasts. 

A shot rang across the river, the sound brazen, resonant 
among bluffs of stone. A rabbit leaped and fell. The man 
with the bloodshot eyes beat the snake to death, crushing it with 
stones. Above, in the town, a police siren went shrieking through 
a street. Pigeons murmured on the courthouse roof, steep with 
slate. And in the county court the distinguished judge, lean- 
ing slightly forward, was charging a jury. They had four pos- 
sible verdicts : Murder in the first degree, murder second degree, 
manslaughter or not guilty. The defendant sat hunched with 
a hangdog look. 

The bee was very tired. It slipped to the window sill, lay 
among the dried gauze of other bees. Its legs still moved, but 
feebly. The boy at the window was peeping at the lovers. And 
far off, among whistling buoys, the cook, carving a side of beef. 
a naked woman tattooed on his carving arm, was snickering at a 
dirty joke told by the boatswain, a blubber-faced man with 
bulging cheeks and small eyes. It was a joke about a hump- 
backed bartender. 

The river slips softly one way, toward the sea. 
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Why did we run out of copies of 


the second issue of 
BETWEEN WORLDS 


before we could fill our bookstore 


consignments? 
Because of critical opinion like this: 


‘“‘They have done it again, and the second time round is three 
times as astonishing. No one really expects to see the second 
number of a literary magazine, certainly not on ethat costs so 
much to publish and that is plainly the result of so much time, 
thought and initiative. Not to mention WORK. Again the 
combination of variety and quality is exciting — and the juxto- 
positions. There has been no review with a more stimulating 
personality.” 


— George Dillon 
BETWEEN WORLDS 
An International Magazine of Creativity 
Devoted entirely to the Creative Imagination. No criticism, no 
book reviews, no polities. Fresh new writers and original work 
by most famous writers of the world. Mainly in English, bur 


also in Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, French and German. Move- 
ments from Dadaism to Beatism represented. 


PUBLISHED TWICE A YEAR $1 THE COPY 
For a one-year subseription send $2 to 


Between Worlds 
Inter-American University 
San German, Puerto Rico 


Wr 


CHELSEA 


P.O. Box 242, Old Chelsea Station 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Enclosed please find check or money order for $ 


1 YEAR $2.50 2 YEARS $5.00 
TE  nsinsnscscriicsnineniiaiieiantieianeadamaaaspiaae 
MED siskinisnnditin cond cdanmeinnicenmibelcaaa amish 
SE wakvnnscunecsantedinnite BE ciccasteiintcdakamiae State or country 


CYPRESS BOOKS 
bilingual editions 
Spanish and English on opposite pages 


Already published: 
EIGHTY POEMS OF ANTONIO MACHADO 
translated by Willis Barnstone. Cloth. $5.00 
POEM OF THE CID 
translated into English verse by 
W. S. Merwin Paper. $2.50 
Cloth. $5.00 
THE ELEMENTARY ODES OF 
PABLO NERUDA 
translated by Carlos Lozano. Cloth. $4.00 
REQUIEM, FOR A SPANISH PEASANT 
A novella by Ramon Sender translated 


into English by Elinor Randall. Cloth. $3.00 
Published by 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
152 East 23rd Street, New York 10. 








La Revue Bilingue de Paris 
37, rwe de la Bicherie, Paris (5°) 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE : 

No 1 (April-June 1959) — ‘‘Hommage 4 Lawrencé Durrell” 
Contributions by Henry Miller, Richard Aldington, Anais Nin, 
Alfred Perlés, Loys Masson, F.-J. Temple, Edwin Mullins, Elisa- 
beth Janvier, Jean Fanchette. 

Interviews of Durrell and Aragon. 

75 copies available. Price: $1,25/5NF/7 shs. 6 d. 

No 2 (July-October 1959) — Contributions by Henry Miller, 
Yves Bonnefoy, Richard Wright, Maleolm de Chazal, Fernar.do 
Pessoa, Anais Nin, Raja Rao, Dom Moraes, Armand Quibert 
et altri. 

200 copies available. Price: $ 1/4NF/6 shs. 

No 3 (December 1959) — Contributions by Lawrence Durrell, 
Jean Follain, Karl Shapiro, John Hearne, Alain Bosquet, Peter 
Levi, Christopher Middleton, Gerald Sykes et al. 

150 copies available. Price: $ 1/4NF/6 shs. 

No 4 (May 1960) — Contributions by Dylan Thomas, Aldous 
Huxley, Yves Bonnefoy, Horace Gregory, Rilke, William Gold- 
ing, H. D., Gregory Corso, André du Bouchet, Henry Miller, 
F.. N. Souza, Marcel Béalu, Michael Baldwin. 

Interview of C.P. Snow. Illustrated. 

80 copies available. Price: $ 1.50/6NF/8 shs. 

No 5 (autumn 1960) — ‘‘Tagore Centenary issue’. Contribu- 
tions by Pandit Nehru, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Humayiin 
Kabir, Chakravarty, Jeannine Auboyer, Buddhadeva, Bose el al. 
New translations of Tagore’s work by Georges Fradier and Jean 
Fanchette. Numerous illustrations. 

300 copies available. Price: $ 0.75/4NF/5 shs. 


PRICE OF WHOLE SET (at least 75 sets available): 
§4.50 / 20NF / 28 shs 


Orders to Editor TWO CITIES, Mistral Bookshop, 
37, rue de la Bacherie PARIS (5) 
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